FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


AND JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Firreentu anp Cienaaie STREETS, EIGHTH | MONTH | 10, 


Yearly Meetings. 


Indiana Yearly Meeting, Waynesville, Ohio, 
Eighth month 19. (Ministers and Elders, 17th.) 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, Salem, Ohio, Eighth 
month 26. (Ministers and Elders, 24th.) 


Illinois er Meeting, Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth 
month 16. inisters and Elders, 14th. ) 


Baltimore oo Meeting, Tenth month 28. 
(Ministers and Elders, 26th.) 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 

DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 


Bighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
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Washi Fabrics 
Plain Colors 


Plain-color wash goods make 
up prettily with a trimming of 
lace, braid or embroidery in a 
contrasting shade. We mention 
a few of the fabrics we offer in 
all the wanted colors at prices the 
lowest for dependable qualities : 
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‘ Bates’ Seersucker, 27-inch—12 4c 
«  Mercerized Ginghams, 30-in—35c 
{ Scotch Ginghams, 32-inch —30c 

‘ Caledonian Chambray, 32-in —20c 
« Anderson’s Ginghams, 32-in—40c 
{ — Satin-Stripe Dimity, 30-inch—15c 
‘ Fine Irish Dimity, 30-inch —17c 

«¢ Berlin Lawns, 30-inch —10c to 15c 
{ German Linens, 32-inch — 50c 

‘ Briar Rose Lawns, 30-inch—10c 

: 

‘ 

* 
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Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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"THE MOUNTAIN SUNSET HOUSE, 2 MILES 
from Wernersville, Pa., is the highest and most 


beautifully located house, on a spur of the South Moun- | 


tain. No chronic invalids received. Reference, R. B. 


Nicholson, Camden, N. J. Address Dr. J. D. MOYER, 
Mountain Sunset P. O., Pa. 


TWENTY. -FIVE CENTS WILL BE PAID FOR 
one copy of Women’s Extracts, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, 1842. J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 Race St. 


XPERIENCED AND POPULAR TEACHER 
wishes position in school to teach Grammar aad 
Rhetoric. Address No. 195, INTELLIGENCER Office. 


WANTED- —T HOROU GHLY CAPABLE 

woman wishes position as housekeeper, non-pro- 
fessional nurse, or companion to aged Friend or invalid. 
Highest reference. Address L. G. E., Frienps’ Inret- 
LIGENCER Office. 


Vv ANTED.—BY A YOUNG LADY GRADUATE 
of Stuart’s Business College, Trenton, a a 
ition as stenographer and typewriter. Apply to Elma 
it. Walton, Taylorsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
ANTED. —BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 
companion and reader for invalid or elderly lady. 
Address No. 187, this Office. 


FOR RENT. —FOR ALL OR PART OF N VINTH 

month, a cottageat Buck Hill Falls, containing four 
bed rooms, living room and bath. Apply to Arthur 
Shrigley, 140 N. rsth Street, Philadelphia. 





ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

1.soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Law, Sctgence, . 
a } STENOGRAPHER 
War, '.um, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. C'»CK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 \. . Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W. 
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Buck Hill Falls Notes. 


Extracts from a paper by L. D. Judd, M.D., of 


! Philadelphia. 


“ Ir seems comparatively unknown by the profession at 
large that we have here in the East, easily accessible, a 
region whose sanitary qualities are Second only to 
those of Colorado, the so-called ‘Switzerland of 
America.’ 


** In this paper I desire to direct attention to the region 


| of the Pocono Mountains, situated in Monroe County, 


Pa., particularly to that section known to geologists as 
the Pocono Plateau. The view here is a perfect realiza- 
tion of mountain scenery. 

‘* The climate on this plateau is decidedly tonic, the 
atmosphere being wonderfully dry and pure the whole 
year round. It is safe to say that the thermometer 
registers on an average of from ten to fifteen degrees 
lower here than in the cities of New York and Philadel- 
phia. Somedaysin July and August it is hot inthesua, 
but in the shade the breeze that always abounds makes 
it most comfortable. The nights are cool, the air soft 
and balmy. I am informed that the climate here is al- 
most specific for malarial diseases; being top mountain 
air it is free from all impurities. 

“‘T can from observation and experience recommend 
this region to those suffering from debility due to over- 
work or over-worry, and nervous cases generally. The 
altitude is not so great as to imcrease nervous conditions, 
as we know to be the case in the higher altitudes.” 

To which Dr. Roland G. Curtin, of Philadelphia, 
added, “‘ I corroborate fully the remarks of Dr. Judd in 
reference to this region.”” 

And Dr. Eugene P. Barnardy, of Philadelphia, said, 
‘‘ Knowing thoroughly the region of Mt. Pocono I fully 
agree with Dr. Judd in regard to its pure and exhilarat- 
ing atmosphere.” 

rite for further informatiom as to the summer settle- 
ment for Friends at Buck Hill Falls in the Pocono region. 


CuHaRLEs F. Jenxtns, Sec’y and Treas., 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 


1024 Race Street, Philad’a. 
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Martin Academy. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
Will open 
Thorough 
Intermediate, and 
Stenography and type- 
Pupils holding the Martin 
are admitted without any 
to the Freshman Class at 


Founded by Samuel Martin, 1875. 
Ninth month 9g, for boys and girls 
course of study in Primary 
Academic Departments 
writing are included. 
Academy Diploma 
further examination 
Swarthmore College. 

For catalogue and information apply to Mary 
S. Pennock, Secretary Board of Trustees 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Principal 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GiRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
fadividual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarprnc anp Day Purits or Born Sexas. 
Sear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
peurse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
aess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

yeer there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 

furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college 

J. KUGENE BAKFR, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
‘Circulars on application. 


Rees , 
i Principals. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. | 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college 
Terms are moderate by reason of endownment 
For particulars address 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 


Locust Valley, N. Y. | 


Chelten Hills Boarding and 
Day School. 


A sma'l number of boarding pupils. 
year. September 25, 1901 

ANNIE HEaceck, ) Seta ntenie 

Ciara J. MacNarr, f° >“'P®"s- 


20th 


Wyncote, Pa 


FRIENDS’ 














| tisements in it. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin 
tendent of Educational Interests. Commiitees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting- house, at 1sth and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day after Seventh month 1, 1901 from 10 a.m. tor BE m 
Correspondence should be addressed to LOUIS B 
AMBLER, Supt, Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





William S. Yarnall, Manufacturing Optician 


118 S. 15th Street, (qth door below Chestnut St.) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watcl 
rade established three generations ago—an¢ 
ap to date in every feature of the business, w.. 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


eee 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade te Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD'A 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Well Appointed Dining Room 
Y. F. A. BUILDING 
140 North Fifteenth Street 


For Friends and Others 


Food carefully selected, well prepared 
Service prompt 


Table d’hote, 25 cents 


Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 


ROOMS: 


| One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night, 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55 Clerk. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
This is of value te 


| us and to the advertisers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers reser | 
a discount of one-fourth 
$1.50 per annum. 
fo those who get up and forward “‘ Clubs” we wil! 
cive one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


west of the Mississippi river 
rom this rate, making the price 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BagGIN AT ANY TIME. 

W MEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. Wepo NoT “STOP” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
nents, 5 cents line; one time ; 44 cents per line each 
asertion, fivetimes. For longer insertion reduced rates 
wbich will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
N. W Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
*,* Tecernone No. 1-33-55. 


Publisher's Department. 
New Firm Name. 

THE formation of the firm of Ferris & Leach, 
printers, at 29 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, was 
announced on the gth ultimo. It is formed by 
Alfred J. Ferris, who has been at that number for 
several years, and Thodore S. Leach, who has 
had for some time a business connection with him 
Charles P. Shoemaker is a partner with limited 
liability. 


Business in Lincoln, Neb. 

I SEE in the INTELLIGENCER the advertisement 
of E. W. Allen, Lincoln, Neb., a real estate and 
loan agent, and I would recommend him to any 
one that has property in that city, and desires an 
agent to collect or take charge of their interests 
—MAry G. SMITH, Hoopeston, III. 


A Faithful Reader. 

‘* I FEEL like saying how much my dear mother 
valued the INTELLIGENCER, reading it as long as 
she was able to doso.'’—| Letter of a friend send- 
ing a death notice. ] 

“Intelligencer’’ Advertisers. 

WE consider the advertising department of the 
INTELLIGENCER an important part of the paper 
and we are able to say, with pleasure, that its use 
increases amongst our readers. We have, as 
will be seen, a growing list of advertisers who 
find our columns a serviceable and satisfactory 
means of making their business or their wants 
known to others. 

We estimate that the INTELLIGENCER, each 
week, is read by twenty thousand persons. Many 
copies are ‘‘ handed on." 
tage of advertisers. 


This is to the advan- 


New Directors. 

THE Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia (one 
of our advertisers), has added five directors to 
its Board, making nineteen in all. The new 
members are Richard A. McCurdy, George G. 
Haven, A. D. Juilliard, Edward J. Berwind, and 
Randal Morgan. 


Advertisements of ‘ Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 
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TRIALS and afflictions, if patiently endured, prepare 

the mind for higher enjoyment. 
not good for us. 


Continual sunshine ts 
RACHEL Hicks. 


From a private letter, 1872. 


PLOWING AND REAPING. 


THE plowing of the Lord is deep, 
On ocean or on land; 

His furrows cross the mountain steep, 
They cross the sea-washed sand. 


Wise men and prophets know not how, 
But work their Master's will ; 

The kings and nations drag the plow 
His purpose to fulfill. 


They work his will because they must, 
On hillside or on plain ; 

The clods are broken into dust, 
And ready for the grain. 


Then comes the planting of the Lord, 
His kingdom cometh now ; 

The ocean's deepest depths are stirred, 
And all their secrets show. 


Where prophets trod his deserts broad, 
Where monarchs dragged the plow, 
Behold the seedtime of His Word : 
The Sower comes to sow. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 


THE VALUE OF ETHICAL IDEALS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICs. 

Address of Wayne MacV-agh, (Attorney-General of the Un.ted 
States in the Cabnet of President Garfield), before the Society of the 
Phi Beta Kappa, at Harvard University, Mass., Sixth month 27, 1901. 

( Continued from last week.) 
Ir is quite possible there may also be great commer- 
cial value for us at the present time in the ethical ideal 
that all men are born equal and equally entitled to 
life, liberty,and the pursuit of happiness. I fully recog- 
nize the present unpopularity of this ideal. I know 
that to declare one’s belief in it is to expose one’s self 
to the dreadful charge of disloyalty ; but as in mat- 
ters of religion American democracy rested at its 
birth upon the message of the herald angels, so in 
politics it rested at its birth upon the doctrine of the 
equality of men. It is true that doctrine was not 
formulated in words until the necessity arose for 
binding the scattered colonies together in their effort 
to assert their right to be an independent nation ; 
but it was an essential part of the very atmosphere 
which the first settlers breathed when they landed on 
these shores. There never wasa single step taken 
of any enduring character towards civil government 
in the colonies which was not, consciously or uncon- 


sciously, based upon it. From Massachusetts Bay 
to Georgia many theories of Government found ex- 
pression, and there were ‘‘ many men of many minds”’ 
engaged in the work of settling the continent ; but 
through all instinctively ran one great underlying 
ethical doctrine—that of equality of political rights. 
Subsequently no doubt the importation of slaves from 
Africa, and to much greater degree the inventions 
which made slave labor profitable, colored the judg- 
ments of many Southern men and induced them to 
believe that that doctrine was inapplicable to a weaker 
people of a different color and from a different clime, 
and that they and their descendants, even if born here, 
might be rightly held in slavery forever. 

Indeed, many of the statements we now read of the 
necessity of the strong and wise governing the weak 
and ignorant are almost literal reproductions of the 
arguments advanced by the slaveholders of the South 
in defense of slavery just preceding the outbreak of 
the Civil War. That divergence from our original 
ideal produced the pregnant sayings of Mr. Lincoln, 
‘“‘A house divided against itself cannot stand,” and 
its corollary, ‘‘ This nation cannot permanently endure 
half slave and half free.’’ He saw clearly that Amer- 
ican democracy must rest, if it continues to exist, 
upon the ethical ideal which presided over its birth— 
that of the absolute equality of all men in political 
rights. I am well aware that it is supposed exigencies 
now exist which require us to disavow that ideal, and 
to abandon the doctrine of equality we inherited, and 
to which Mr. Lincoln frequently expressed his devo- 
tion. We are asked to take a new departure, to 
turn our backs upon the old doctrine, and to declare 
that our fathers were mistaken when they brought 
forth a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
such an impracticable proposition as the equality of all 
men before the law. We are told that the exigencies 
of modern business and modern trade require a wholly 
different ideal to be set before the new century ; that 
our present duty is to conquer any weaker people 
whose territory we covet, and to subject them to such 
government as in our opinion will best promote our 
profit and their welfare. Of course, many of the 
Southern people, brought up in the belief that the 
sujection of the weak to the will of the strong was a 
divine institution, eagerly welcome our apparent con- 
version to their creed, and while I do not question 
the excellence of the motives of these new guides in 
American patriotism, I venture to warn you that if 
you follow them you abandon your best heritage— 
that of being a beacon light and a blessing to all the 
oppressed of the earth. Great popularity no doubt 
just now attaches to money and great unpopularity to 
morals, on the ground that money is modern and 
practical, while morals are antiquated and impracti- 
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cable; and as conclusive arguments they tell us that 
England has destroyed two republics in the interest 
of the capitalists who own the gold and diamond mines 
of South Africa; that Germany has seized a vast 
territory in China; that France has appropriated 
Madagascar ; that Russia is benevolently assimilating 
Finland and absorbing Manchuria, and that Japan is 
casting longing eyes upon Korea ; and they insist that, 
unless we bestir ourselves to like measures, we will be 
found to be laggards in the race of to-day, which is 
a race for new markets won by war, for the ex- 
ploiting of weaker peoples, for larger armies, and 
for greater wealth. 

I confess I would have though the growth of our 
own beloved country in material wealth and pros- 
perity in the last thirty years of unbroken peace and 
of amity with all mankind had more than satisfied 
any avarice which could have found a place even in 
the dreams of civilized men. The marvelous story of 
that material progress is still dazzling the imaginations 
of all serious economists, and it is literally true of it, 
‘State the figures however high, while the dispute 
exists the exaggeration ends.”” The results of the 
thirty years from 1870 to 1900 prove beyond all 
question, and even beyond all cavil, that in order to 
far excel, not only all nations of the past, but also all 
nations of the present, in growth of agriculture, of 
manufactures, of commerce, of exports, and of im- 
ports, and, above all, in population, it is not necessary 
to step beyond our own great, rich, and powerful 
country to subdue any weaker people, of whatever 
color, in any quarter of the globe; so that we are 
urged to betray the loftiest and noblest traditions of 
our history without even the poor excuse of needing 
the money we hope to make by such betrayal of 
the inspiring doctrine which Jefferson formulated and 
for which Washington fought. Those thirty years 
demonstrated that in order to be a world power we 
need not be a robber nation. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 29. 
THE MORALITY OF THE PSALMS. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.—Psalm cxxzxiii., I. 
Before study of Lesson read Psalm Ixxiii., and Psalm cxxix. 


In a previous Lesson the morality of the Psalms has 
been spoken of as primitive. We have seen also that 
this is true af the morality of the Hebrew people in 
general, especially in the way of national exclusive- 
ness. The Deuteronomic law limits its kindliness to 
those of the single race. Slaves and debtors were to 
go free in the seventh year if they were Hebrews. 
Usury must not be exacted of a brother Israelite ; but 
of a stranger it might be exacted. Andin the law of 
later days the Moabite and the Ammonite must not 
enter into the congregation of the Lord ; neither must 
any one “seek their peace.” 

The wish of the Samaritans to join in the reéstab- 
lishment of the worship of Jehovah after the exile 
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was thwarted, and the wall set about Jerusalem under 
the direction of Nehemiah was no more rigid and im- 
passable than the wall of exclusiveness set about the 
children of the law. This feature of Hebrew charac- 
ter is desplayed throughout the Psalms. The father- 
hood of God is only for the children of Israel ; the 
brotherhood of man did not extend beyond the twelve 
tribes. Charity stopped short at the race limit. Be- 
yond that limit hatred and the law of vengeance 
reigned supreme. 

In the matter of personal purity, of sobriety, of 
honesty, the code of the psalmist is of the highest or- 
der (cxx., 2; cxix., 9; Ixxiii., 1; lii., 1-5, etc.), 
though in those of later time we may mark that con- 
fusion of ceremonial cleanness with righteousness 
which is characteristic of post-exilic times. Of 
course, these examples of narrowness are not to be 
observed in all of the Psalms; but the idea of exclu- 
siveness is usually implied if not expressed. It is so 
fully understood that the promises have to do only 
with the chosen people, that it is not necessary to 
speak of it. But in other cases the idea of revenge 
and hate is the very foundation of the poet’s thought. 
The 1ogth Psalm is a savage prayer of vengeance 
against an enemy : 


Give power to a wicked man over him and let Satan stand at 
his right hand! 

From trial let him go forth condemned and his prayer become 
sin ! 

Let his days become few ! 

Let another man seize his possessions! 

Be his children orphans and his wife a widow ! 

Be his children vagabonds and beggars, 

And be they driven from their ruined homes ! 

In Psalm Ixxix. we read : 

Let there be wreaked on the heathen in our presence, 
Revenge for thy servants’ blood which has been shed ! 

Even the beauty of the 23d Psalm is marred by a 
line in which the poet represents the vexation of the 
enemy as one of the comforts provided by Jehovah 
for those of his fold: 

Thou spreadest my table in the presence of mine enemies 
(xxiii., 5). 

In many cases the quality of hatred is hidden 
from our eyes by the fact that all enemies of the He- 
brews were classed as ‘‘the wicked,” so that we read 
in their condemnations only an assertion of God’s 
judgment upon sin. And in this sense we may often 
profitably apply the words of the psalmists to our 
own conditions ; but it is only fair to remember that 
this was not the sense in which they were intended 
by the writer. There are very many of the Psalms in 
which these unlovely elements do not enter at all, or 
so slightly that they may be overlooked altogether. 
But bigotry and hatred in all days of Christendom 
has drawn excuse for its intolerence and oppression 
from the poems of vengeance among the Psalms. 

And the code of Christendom asa whole has suf- 
fered from the influence of this defect in the spirit of 
the Old Testament. It is, of course, not necessary 
or desirable that we should love all men alike, if by 
love we mean that personal drawing, that preference 
by which we select our immediate associates. We 
need near friends, we need to devote ourselves to in- 
dividuals as we could not toa race. But it is essen- 
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tial, if we are to represent in any way the spirit of | In the Lesson for to-day Abraham pleads with 
Jesus of Nazareth, that we should attain to that broad | the Lord to spare Sodom if ten righteous persons 
outlook from which we can see all men as brothers | cou!d be found therein, but even so few as ten could 
under a common fatherhood. It is fatal to what is | not be discovered, and Sodom and Gomorrah were 
highest and best in Christian life when we can become | destroyed. 
indifferent and careless of suffering among those not The probable site of the cities, in the opinion of 
immediately known to us. Most of us, I suppose, | Biblical authorities, was, as stated in the last Lesson, 
have passed beyond the stage of active hatred of | somewhere in the plain north of the Dead Sea, visible 
aliens ; though perhaps we may thank the compara- | from the heights of Bethel, where Abraham lived. 
tive security of the society in which we live, rather | The cause of the catastrophe is a subject,also,of learned 
than ahy especial elevation of character, for this. | discussion. Some have supposed that they were 
But in any case, have we not substituted indifference | overwhelmed by a volcanic eruption, but notwith- 
for hate, instead of that all-inclusive love urged by | standing the presence of bitumen and sulphur springs, 
the apostle? We need not tear our sympathies to | geologists doubt that igneous forces have played any 
tatters by suffering over every case of suffering ; there | important part in the formation of this region. 
is no help to the sufferer in this. Rather we should Josephus ascribes the destruction to lighting, and 
seek the attitude of the physician who looks with un- | a striking legend found on the tablets in the Assyrian 
dimmed eyes on human agony, knowing that histears | mounds speaks of a terrible thunderstorm, accom- 
would prevent effective service. Much that is senti- | panied by a flood. Geikie says: “Fire from above 
mentally called sympathy is only a maudlin kind of | might kindle the layers of asphalt with which the 
luxury with which lazy people indulge themselves in | plain abounded, and tremblings of the ground might 
the face of human suffering. Those who really at- | aid the storm-flood in overwhelming everything. 
tain to the charity of the Christian will not wear | The whole district must have been very like that of 
themselves out on mere symptoms of social disease, | Baku, on the Caspian Sea, where numerous fissures in 
but will address themselves to an intelligent attempt | the earth pour out a liquid bitumen, while others give 
to understand the disease itself, with intent to seek | off inflammable gas, which burns permanently when 
fora cure. . It is little that we can do with cases of lighted.”” (Since Geikie wrote this, Baku has become 
individual drunkenness, crime, and poverty. Such as | a great centre of petroleum production.) 
intrude themselves into our circle must be attended to The feeling that induced Lot and his family to 
as best they may. They stand to us in the position | leave the doomed city is not without many parallels. 
of the immediate brethren of the Hebrews. But our | There are well-authenticated instances of persons who 
indifference to the great world of drunkenness, sin, | have escaped calamities that have befallen others, be- 
and poverty is allied to the corresponding hatred of | cause of a premonition of coming danger. 
the Israelite for those beyond his race. The older thought, surviving until a recent day 
among many, was that all such calamities were “ judg- 
ments” of God, outward and physical visitations of 
the divine wrath. But however we may speak on 
the subjuct, it is evident that this view no longer 
maintains itself. However wickedness may flourish 
in modern cities, no one really expects them to be de- 
stroyed, like ‘Sodom and Gomorrah.”’ Sin will have its 
punishment, but not necessarily with rain of fire and 
brimstone from the sky. If we believe that “the 
next life is but the continuation of this, and we begin 
there just where we leave off here,” those who have 
spent this life in evil doing here have a long and hard 
road before they can possibly reach the spiritual 
heights of divine restoration. 


| 




















“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 31. Eighth Month 18. 
ABRAHAM'S PLEA FOR SODOM. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Shall not the judge of all the earth doright. 
—Genesis, xviii., 25. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Genesis, xviii., 16-33. 
HEBRON, where Abraham went to dwell, where he 
had the vision, and received the promise of posterity 
and land, as described in the last Lesson, stands 
about half way from Bethlehem on the road south to 
Beer-sheba. It is the modern Turkish town eé/-Haéi/. 
An earlier name than Hebron was Kirjath-arba, and 
in Joshua (xv., 13) it is recorded that he made the 
change of name when he drove out the three chiefs 
of the Anakim—the gaints. David made Hebron 
his royal capital when he was operating against Jeru- 
salem (II. Samuel, ii., 1-3), and Rehoboam fortified 
it (II. Chronicles, xi., 10). A modern description 
says: ‘‘ The present town, with the ‘ Pool’ lying in 
deep repose along the vale of Mamre, is beautiful in 
situation. Itlies on the western slope of a barren 
hill, but the valley below is covered by the rich foliage 
of the vineyards, and the open green below the quar- 
antin is overtopped by the orchard-clad western hills.”’ 
It is almost ideal as the place to be associated with 
the grave, peaceful, and big-hearted figure in the 
ancient tradition—Abraham—who both to Jew and 

Moslem is the typical patriarch. 


BuILp new domes of thought in your mind, and 
presently you will find that instead of your finding 
the eternal life the eternal life has found you.— 
| Selected. ] 
3s¢€ 

A GREAT sorrow is a great opportunity. This 
world is never dark when it is seen in the light of 
God’s countenance.—[ Rufus Ellis. ] 


‘‘WeE are more inclined to hate one another for 
points on which we differ than to love one another for 
points on which we agree.” 

>< 

Do the truth you know, and you shall learn the 

truth you need to know.—[George McDonald. } 
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REST DAYS. 


bath, a popular daily paper asks its readers this per- 
tinent question : ‘ Did it ever occur to you that in 
making the demand for Sunday as one rest day out 
of seven, we really provide for one-seventh of our 
lives? That is to say, if we live to be seventy years 
of age, we shall have had ten years of Sundays ?”’ 
What an opportunity for good these rest days in 
the aggregate would afford us did we only use them 
wisely! This is, of course, for every mature person 
to decide as to the wise way. We fear the most of 
us will have to account for much waste of our “ rest 
days.’’ The temptation is great, when the six work- 
ing-days have been full of toil and pressure of care, 
to devote the day largely to recreation. But this 
tendency must be guarded on every side, especially 
on the side where it might lead to the neglect of as- 
sembling for worship ; for as one article well says, 


‘“we shall be poor creatures if we deliberately turn 


from the spiritual help which the worship of God in | 


’ 


communion with our fellows affords.’ 


[his duty accomplished there are yet precious 


hours for other duties equally binding, and a margin | 


for mind improvement, which is xot gained by the 
perusal of the Sunday paper. Let all aim for that 
which is better and purer and well adapted to elevate 


character, rather than pursue a course that degrades | 


it. Think of the value of ten years of ‘ rest time,” 
and how best to use it! We are in full accord with 
this utterance from a religious weekly when :t says 
that— 

“It is wise to distinguish between rest and recre- 


ation, which Christ used and approved by his exam- 


ple, and worship, which he also used, both in private | 
communion with his Father and in the social worship | 


of the villages to which he came. Rest and recrea- 
tion are duties to our souls and bodies and through 


them to God; but worship, deliberate worship alone | decide. 


with God and in the companionship of our fellow dis- 
ciples, is a channel of our spirit’s strength and growth 


WHATEVER may come of the controversy over the ‘‘ can- 
teen,’’ at the nextsession of Congress, it would be disgraceful 
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| ant conversation could be sustained. 





if the present law were repealed because of the falsehoods in 
the daily press concerning its operation. The saloons about 
Fort Sheridan (near Chicago), have been systematically de- 
scribed in several of the newspapers of that city as a scene of 
riotous drunkenness on each pay-day, and each time the ac- 
count has been specifically and positively denied by persons 


who were onthe spot. The latest pay-day was onthe 24th 


ult., and the same sort of reports were printed, while the 


New Voice (Chicago), contradicts them at every essential 
point. It is true that most people follow blindly their daily 
newspaper, but ¢Azs camgaign of falsehood seems rather too 


| brazen for success. 
In an article bearing upon the proper use of the Sab- | 


THOUGH the summer vacations are by no means over, con- 
templation of the coming season of educational work 1s al- 
ready ;begun, and plans are being laid. Our Educational 
Number, this week, presents several practical and inter- 
esting discussions of important themes in connection with the 
general subject. 


THE decision as to the place of next year’s General Con- 
ference will be made, presumably, at the meeting of the 
Central Committee, at Sandy Spring, three weeks from this 
time. Weare informed that the invitation from the Cottage 
Park Association, to meet on Martha's Vineyard island, is 
withdrawn. New York Friends, as their ‘‘ invitation,’’ pub- 
lished last week, shows, are much impressed with the desir- 
ability of having the Conference at some seaside place in the 
neighborhood of that city, and it may be added that this has 
been the thought of many other Friends. 








BIRTHS. 


BUZBY.—In Philadelphia, Pa., Sixth month 20, 1901, to 
Milton W. and Idella Haines Buzby, a daughter, who is 
named Hannah Lucretia. 


MARRIAGES. 


EWING—HUGHES.—At ‘ Rialto,’’ the Hughes home- 
stead, near West Grove, Chester county, Pa., Seventh month 
3, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, Dr. William Bingham 
Ewing, son of Dr. R. B. Ewing and Mary P., daughter of 
Mark and Priscilla Hughes. 


DEATHS. 


LLOYD.—In West Philadelphia, Eighth month 1, Igo!, 
Samuel Lloyd, in his 76th year ; a member of Darby Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

KEMP.—At Baltimore, Maryland, Seventh month 27, 
1901, Susan B. Kemp, aged 60 years. She was a consistent 
and life-long member of Scuthern Quarterly Meeting. 

MACY. -—-At her residence, 40 East 21st street, New York 
City, Seventh month 22, Igo1, Eliza L. Macy, in her g4th 
year. Interment at Woodlawn Cemetery, N. Y. 

[Our beloved friend, a life-long member of the Moethl; 
Meeting of New York after being sixty years the wife of 
William H. Macy, survived him fourteen years. For twelve 
years she, from physical disability, was an inmate of her 
rooms, but maintained a sweet serenity, anxious to be re- 
leased, yet willing to remain, as her Heavenly Father should 
Her sight was greatly impaired, and deafness largel) 
prevailed, yet with the aid of a slate and her devoted attend- 
Her interest in the So- 
ciety of Friends remained unabated, and her love for her 


| many relativesand friends undiminished. A visit to her was 


esteemed by those privileged to enjoy her hospitality as indeed 

their gain, if the visited was not equally edified, and her 

memory will be greatly cherished by those who survive her. 
S. B. H. 
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SMEDLEY.—At her residence, in Willistown, Chester 
county, Pa., Seventh month 25, 1901, Annie. wife of Ellwood 
Smedley, in her 77th year. 

An elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting, and one whose 
silent ministry of service endeared her to those about her. 


STYER.—In Whiteplain township, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Eighth month 2, 1go1, Ellis Styer, in his 81st year. 
Interment at Plymouth Meeting. 


WOOD.—At Oxford, Pa., Seventh month 20, 1901, Henry 
Clay Wood, in his 72d year. 

Interment from Little Britain meeting-house, Lancaster 
county, Pa. 


ABRAHAM SHOEMAKER, 


Died, in Fair Haven, Ohio, Sixth month 21, 1go1, Abra- 
ham Shoemaker, aged 61 years. He passed on to the higher 
life on the one hundredth anniversary of his father’s (Naylor 
Shoemaker) birth. Abraham's life was one of a humble, un- 
assuming Christian. During his long and severe illness he 
was ever thoughtful of others, and thankful for all services 
rendered him. 

He frequently said, ‘‘I fear I do not have as much 
patience as I ought,’’ and his voice was often heard in sup- 
plication for patience to endure to the end, whatever it might 
be. He often said, ‘‘ If it is the will of the loving Father, | 
should like to get well, but I want to be in submission.’’ 

But we who had the sweet privilege of administering to his 
wants noticed at no time during his four months of suffering 
the least shade of impatience. Oneday, when in severe pain, 
he said to his wife, ‘‘ My dear, can thee bear for me to talk to 
thee?’’ When answered that she desired him to speak freely 
of anything he had on his mind, and after speaking of some 
other things, he said, ‘‘If it is the loving Father's will that | 
should go, I hope thee will try to be resigned. I desire more 
to live for thy sake, and to do the Master's work, than for 
anything else ; but still, I want to be in submission.’’ Then 
he gave direction that his funeral should be simple and plain, 
adding, ‘‘ Please tell our dear friend, Abraham Brown, that if 
he feels called to say anything at my funeral, to use no 
eulogy, for I do not think it is right to extol the dead, but to 
labor for the living.”’ 3 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


I rinp that New York Yearly Meeting Directory is 
in error as to the time of holding Duanesburgh Quar- 
terly Meeting. Would it be asking too much to in- 
sert the following, making correction : 

Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting will be held, as 
in the past, on Second-day the 2d of Ninth month 
next, at 10 o'clock, instead of Second-day after the 
fourth First-day in Eighth month, the latter being an 
error in the new Directorv’. W. C. 

Delanson, N. Y. 





By direction of York Monthly Meeting, England, 
the ‘ Plea for a Peaceable Spirit,” issued by London 
Yearly Meeting, and recently printed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER, has been printed as a poster, 3 feet 4 inches 
by 4 feet 2 inches in size—a form in which it is at- 
tracting the attention of many who are not Friends. 


The last minute book of the historic ‘‘ Morning 
Meeting” has been duly inscribed with the full par- 
ticulars of the laying down of the meeting by London 
Yearly Meeting. The records fill ten large volumes, 
from 1673 to 1901. The last regular meeting was 
held on the 28th of First month, this year. 
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Writing from Cambridge, England, President 
Birdsall says : ‘‘ I was much interested in the meeting 
here. Twenty-five persons assembled at I1 a. m., 
and some fifteen at 7 in the evening. There were 
several speakers, including, in the morning, Caroline 
E. Stephens (author of ‘Quaker Strongholds’), In 
term time (when the University work is in progress), 
I am told the little house is well filled. Yesterday 
evening I went with a friend to call on Caroline 


Stephens, who occupies a charming cottage near 
Newnham Hall.” 


SEVENTH MONTH 28.—Attended the meeting at Clin- 
ton Corners this morning. Our friends of the other 
branch discontinued their meeting for the day, and all 
came to our meeting, making a large one for a coun- 
try place. As the meeting settled a sweet feeling of 
unity seemed to overspread us, which continued un- 
broken to the close. The testimony given was in 
explanation of the doctrine of the Inner Light and its 
influences, when obeyed, upon the every-day life. 
The warmth of the greeting which was given at the 
close of the meeting by all classes evidenced that the 
message had touched a corresponding feeling in the 
hearts of the listeners. After meeting we returned to 
William and Henrietta Bedell’s, where several of my 
acquaintances of long standing came, and in our 
intermingling the old love for one another was deep- 
ened. 

Toward evening we took the cars en route for 
Poughkeepsie, the place of my birth, where we had 
appointed a meeting for the evening. We were met 
at the train by our kind friend, Jacob Corlies, and 
escorted to his hospitable home, where we were most 
cordially welcomed by his wife, Edith W., and chil- 
dren, Walter and Arthur and Elizabeth Lockwood. 
As the time of meeting came we wended our way to 
their beautiful meeting-house, and soon between forty 
and fifty gathered, a much larger number than we had 
expected, for this is one of the small meetings. As 
the testimony relating to the views of Friends regard- 
ing salvation was given it appeared to meet a cordial 
response. A minister of the other branch who was 
present, and who gave us a short but pertinent testi- 
mony, said to me at the close, ‘I have enjoyed this 
meeting, and have been deeply interested by thy re- 
marks.” We returned to the Corlies’ for the night, 
feeling that for us the day had been unusually full of 
blessings. 

29th. We started out, with Edith Corlies as a 
guide, to make some calls upon some of my old 
acquaintances and relations, going first to the home 
of three sisters, Gelina, Lucretia, and Evelyn, 
daughters of Benjamin Chase, who formerly 
lived near us while our home was in Men- 
don, many years ago. The eldest, Gelina, now a 
widow, is entirely helpless, from a stiffening of the 
limbs and joints. Lucretia, also a widow, and Eve- 
lyn, unmarried, were all teachers in their early life. I 
had lost sight of them for over thirty years, and our 
reunion was most enjoyable. The afflicted sister, 
whose mind is clear, seemed particularly to enjoy it. 
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We next called on Anna Cooley and her daughter 
Jeanie, wife and daughter of Charles Cooley, a first 
cousin of my wife Judith. 
of the other branch, but he of ours. We much en- 
joyed this call. We then went to see Mary Flagler 
(zee Doty), another of the schoolmates of my early 
life. We found her in feeble health, but she greeted 
us with a warm welcome. We then returned with 
Edith to dine. After dinner we visited Mary Cooley, 
another cousin, remaining until train time, when we 
returned to Clinton Corners. We took the train in 
the midst of a terrific thunder storm, but arrived at 
our destination safely. After resting a while we re- 
paired to the Friends’ Church, where I was to deliver 
an address on temperance. The impassable weather 


prevented a large attendance, but we hada satisfaciory | 


meeting. 
30th. 


paralyzed a few months ago, is unable to talk much. 
We then went to Thomas and Mary Stringham’s to 
dinner, and after dinner spent a little time in her room 
with their aged mother now past ninety. From there 
went to Jonathan Shelden’s, whose wife, Mary H., is 
an invalid, with whom and their son-in-law and 
daughter, James and Elma Browning, we remained 
to tea. We felt at the close of the day, as we returned 
to Bedell’s, that it had been profitably spent, and that 
a little sunshine had been carried to these shut-ins, as 
well as to those having the care of homes. 
31st. We left Clinton Corners this morning in 
. company with William and Henrietta Bedell for Ghent, 
and were met at Chatham by William H. Angell and 
taken to his home, where we found a cordial reception 
from his sister Amelia and brother Augustus. After 
dining we wended our way to the meeting-house near 
by, where a meeting had been appointed for the 
afternoon, no regular meeting being held here. Soon 
about twenty gathered, to whom the spoken word 
appeared to give much satisfaction. After meeting 
we went home with William W. Angell, and were 
entertained by him and his daughters Minnie and 
Elizabeth, for the night. This visit was a very 
agreeable one to us. 
Eighth month rst. We left Ghent this morning, 
William and Henrietta with us, for Rayville, and were 


met by George Reynolds and taken to his hospitable | 
home to be most cordially greeted by his wife Mary. | 
A meeting had been appointed here for the morning, | 


there being no regular meeting held and but few 
Friends. But although a busy season with the farm- 
ers, about forty assembled, and as the message from 
the practical teachings of Jesus regarding our duties 
in this life was presented, it met the witness in many 
hearts, as was evidenced in the expressions of thank- 
fulness for the opportunity they had had. We re- 
turned to George and Mary Reynolds’s to dine, and in 
the evening paid a visit to John and Charlotte Finch, 
near by, thus closing the day with the feeling that we 
had been in our proper place. 

Eighth month 2. We made a visit this morning 
at Lydia Green’s, a sister of Mary Reynolds, who, 
with her daughter, Amelia Sheppard, and grand- 
daughter, gave us a cordial welcome. In the after- 


The women are members | 


We occupied the day in visiting, first at | 
Edward and Charlotte Young’s; he having been | 





, noon I called on Lucy Ray aud her daughter, an 


then George Reynolds took us, with William and 
Henrietta Bedell, to Jonathan Powell’s. They re- 
turned in the evening, but we remained over night 
and had an excellent visit with him and his daughter 
Anna. 

3d. Jonathan took us to Chatham Centre this 
morning to take the train for Albany, where we went 
to the home of Mary and Mary E. Davis for a while. 
After dinner we took a stroll through the beautiful 
building in which the legislature of the State of New 
York transacts its business, then took train for Green- 
| ville, N. Y., where we were kindly met by Henry 
Dillingham and were soon in his hospitable home, 
with a cordial greeting from him and his wife Lillys. 

Joun J. CORNELL, 


‘«*« THERE was a man whose name was Thomas Story, 
| ‘whose life in a folio volume is one of the historical 
| treasures of a society which more than any other has 
suspected that biography is the right way to make 
history.” One day Thomas Story went to Scarbor- 
ough to attend the Quaker meetings, ‘and see the 
high cliffs and great variety of strata therein and 
their present positions.’ And he wrote a letter to 
a friend to tell him what were the conclusions he 
had come to on observing these cliffs and their strata. 

“*] further learned,’ he wrote, ‘and was con- 
firmed in some things, as that the earth is of older 
date as to the beginning of it than the time assigned 
in the Holy Scriptures as commonly understood, 
which is suited to the common capacities of human 
kind, as to six days’ progressive work, by which I 
understand certain long and competent periods of 
time, and not natural days, the time of the commence- 
ment and finishing of all these great works being un- 
discoverable by the mind of man, and hid in that 
short period [sentence], “‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.’’’ 

““ When did Thomas Story write that letter? Its 
date, in Quaker wise, is Twelfth month 8, 1738. He 
thus anticipated Hugh Miller and the ‘ Vestiges of 
Creation’ by one hundred years. 

“Now this was a saint’s discovery, and it was 
made in the region of intellect. For it was geology, 
and not guesswork, that gave Thomas Story this 
knowledge of the antiquity of the earth. It was the 
result of the observation of the strata of the cliffs at 
Scarborough, their thickness, and their position. 
Did he reach this knowledge because he was a saint ? 
Yes, because he was a saint.”—[From The Expos- 
itory Times, of Edinburg. | 





“Ir is an evidence of a good heart when a man 
keeps modest and benevolent amid attentions that 
minister to pride and selfishness.” 

d>¢€ 

‘A WORD, a sigh, a sentiment says all to God.” 
It is not always necessary to have transports of 
sensible tenderness.—[ Gathered. | 


‘‘ He who does good for good’s sake, seeks neither 
praise nor reward, though sure of both.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 








THE CHIEF END OF EDUCATION. | skill, and it is a waste of time to try to make artists ii 
Tue old time catechetical inquiry as to the chief end | Of musicians of those who haven’t it in them. It is ee 
of man might have been extremely useful if the | not long since a college education meant years of 
answer had not been prescribed. It is not a question | Study of Greek and Latin. Science and the modern 


that can be answered satisfactorily for all time. As | languages have at last won recognition, and the ad- no 
man himself changes, his answers to metaphysical | vantages of college life and college training may ncw oe 
questions change. But it is worth while to ask the | be had by those who have no head, or no use, for fi 
question and make our partial and temporary answers, 
because we are sure to do better if we are always try- 
ing to know what isbest. So it is worth while to ask, | Provided, of course, they have head for something else. 
again and again, What is the chief end of Education ? No one can get along without some arithmetic. . 


| 
| Classics. The next step must be the extension of the 
| 
| 
Just at present it seems to me the chief end of | A little algebra and geometry doubtless will be useful | 
| 


privilege to those who haae no head for mathematics, 


education is to discover what there is in the boy or | t0 most people. But one may live well and achieve 
the girl, and to make the most of what is found, | greatness without the help of quadratics or the abil- 


Next to this might be put the discovery of what is | ty to work out an “ original” in geometry. There FI 

missing, and so far as is possible or desirable, mak- | 47 still a few people who think the study of Greek pet 

ing good the lack. absolutely essential to education and culture. Those ue 
iT 









The trouble with us is that we put this second aim | who think Latin essential are getting to be fewer ; but 


first, and are not always wise in determining how far | if we may judge by the college requirements, a con- 1p 4 
it is desirable to go in supplying deficiencies. The siderable amount of mathematics is still universally i} 
weaker faculties should be developed, but it may be | demanded. Hi 
cruel injustice to demand their exercise at the ex- It is difficult for one who is fond of mathematics to i; 
pense of time and energy that should go to the im- realize that some minds are as impervious to mathe- 14 


matical ideas as his own may be to seventeenth cen- 
tury theology—that it may be as impossible for his 
neighbor to comprehend certain algebraical principles 


provement of what is already good. Every one can 
be taught to draw or to play the violin, for instance, 
and nearly all can learn to draw or to play fairly 
well; but only a few can acquire a high degree of 


(Continued on page 505.) 































FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, 
= ————— —— = — Boys’ Department, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. J. EuGene BAKER, Principal. 
—e Gk’ Department, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, A.B., 
Principal. 





Intermediate School for Girls, 
ANNIE L. CLEMENT, Principal. 


Intermediate School for Boys, 
ELLEN M. GREENE, Principal. 


Kindergarten and Primary School 
for Boys and Girls, 
SARAH T. PRICE, Principal. 


Kindergarten, Primary, and Inter- 
mediate School for Boys and 
Girls, 

17th St. and Girard Ave., 

MARGARET EVES, Principal. 


Kindergarten, Primary, and Inter- 
mediate School for Boys and 
Girls, 
35th St. and Lancaster Ave., } 
ANNA R. RICHTER, Principal. 


Schools Reopen 


Ninth Month 16, 1go1 


except West Philadelphia, which the 
erection of new School Buildings will 
delay fora short time. 



















These Schools form a complete graded system from the Kin 


Puptts PREPARED FOR ALL THE LEADING COLLEGES. 


dergarten to College, Classical, Scientific, and Literary Courses. 
New Buildings. Modern Laboratories, Physical, Chemical, and Biological. Manual Training and well equipped Gymnasiums. Thorough 
preparation for College. Systematic training for business. Approved system of heating and ventilating. Drinking water filtered and boiled. 


Application for circulars of any school may be made to the Principal or to Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Offers four courses of study leading to degrees : 
THE COURSE IN ARTS THE COURSE IN LETTERS 
THE COURSE IN SCIENCE THE COURSE IN ENGINEERING 
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Preparing for business life, or for the study of the learned professions. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE offers extended tn- 
struction in a greater number of branches of 
study than in most institutions numbering less 
than five hundred students. In English, German, 
French, Htstory, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, 
the courses offered are particularly full and com- 
plete, while those in the Classical Languages and 
Mathematics are as broad as circular courses 
offered to undergraduates in other colleges. 


WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
deserves special notice, as its graduates are filling 
important posts in many parts of the country. 
Young men completing this course find little dif- 
ficulty in entering fields of usefulness in C7zi/, 
Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering. 


COLLEGE is well equipped with Ladoratories, 
Shops, Libraries, Gymnasiums, etc.; it is deauti- 


fully situated amid the most healthful surround- 
ings; every opportunity is offered for proper 
recreation in outside sports; intelligent physical 
culture is a feature of the institution ; and it is the 
purpose of the Managers and Faculty to conduct 
the work of the College upon the basis of the 
testimonies of the Religious Society of Friends 


To this end they endeavor to provide 


CoLLece Lire IN A Home SETTING: to supply every 


opportunity for sound scholarship and liberal cul- 
ture, and to promote that zvtemate contact between 
instructors and students, as well as among the 
students themselves, which is possible only in a 
SMALL COLLEGE, and which is one of the greatest 
forces in the development of character, and it is 
recognized that as a means to this end, “ college 


” 


is more than college learning. 


The President invites correspondence with every young man or woman, connected with the Society, 


For catalogues, or further information address, 


who desires a higher education, and has nearly completed the work of the preparatory schools. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, A.M., President. 
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as it would be for him to master the niceties of doc- 
trinal difference that drove Anne Hutchinson out of 
the Massachusetts Colony. 

For the average boy or girl the drill of mathemat- 
ical studies is undoubtedly strengthening ; but there 
are some so constituted that they are weakened by 


the attempt to develop a faculty they do not possess. | 


I know a number of young people who have not gone 
to college because they have learned at school the 


hopelessness of their attempts to meet the mathemat- | 


ical requirements; and I know others who have 
dropped out after a year or two, for no other reason. 
A certain amount of work of a certain gua/ity should 
be required for admission to college, and graduation 
should depend upon the satisfactory accomplishment 
of adefinite amount of work. But to demand unmathe- 
matics, even to the extent of elementary algebra and 
plane geometry, of every one, is as unreasonable as 
to demand Greek and Latin or chemistry. 

I should require all children in the preparatory 
school to ¢ry algebra and geometry, just as I should 
give every one a chance to discover an aptness or a 
liking for science, language, history, music, art, or 
mechanics; and I should excuse none for mere dis- 
taste, since a subject cordially hated at first may be- 
come, through persistent and conscientious effort, a 
prime favorite. But when it is demonstrated that 
honest effort cannot make a mathematician of a poet 
nor a linguist of a mechanic, I should not try to force 
nature. In other words, having discovered what the 
child is capable of doing, I should devote my energies 
and direct his to the development of the faculties he 
has, and not shut him off from the heights he might 
achieve because there is one path he cannot climb. 

The advantages of college life and the full rewards 
of college work should be available for the mathe- 
matical youth, as they are for him who cannot master 
the ancient languages. Noone should be ashamed 
of the complexion of his mind any more than of the 
color of his eyes ; but their regular and partial courses 
that alone are open to those who have not mathe- 
matics, stamp them as deficient, and young people 
will choose rather to forego college than to take the 
irregular course. 

If the chief end of education is to discover the in- 
dividual and develop his individuality, rather than to 
learn his peculiarities and rub them down to the 
mould of uniformity, room must be made in our 
schools and colleges for those who cannot master 
mathematics. Epwarp B. Rawson. 

_ Friends’ Seminary, New York. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT AMONG FRIENDS. 


THE desire for a practical education has always been 
prominent among Friends. The founders of the 
Society insisted that knowledge was of no avail unless 
appropriated by the individual mind. In the develop- 
ment of pedagogical science here was a view a century 
or more in advance of current opinion. 

Truth taken upon the authority of another, 
conclusions accepted because others asserted them, 
were things to be eschewed by the early Friend ; they 
could have no value until assimilated by the personal 
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| activity. George Fox declined totell young William 


Penn when he should lay aside the sword which he 
carried at his belt ; it would rob him of the power of 
framing his own convictions. 

To these sturdy reformers all knowledge was 
truth, capable of being transmuted into wisdom in 
proportion to the individual’s power of appropriating 
it, and unless this process obtained, knowledge was 
of no avail. Such educational views, incorporated 
into the every-day experiences of an earnest people, 
made them eminently practical. Ideals that could 
not be realized, dreams spun from airy nothing, these 
and their kindred were condemned by the sterner 
elements of the Society as idle waste. 

To these people truth became more than her 
garments, thought more vital than the words which 
carried it; to them the kernel became more than the 
hull; consequently when they saw the various institu- 
tions of learning giving more attention to the garments 
of truth than the thing itself, spending more time on the 
words than the thought embodied therein, valuing 
the hull more than the kernel, it was natural to turn 
away from such educational ideals, and the demand for 
a practical education became more and more general. 

Friends’ schools therefore emphasized mathe- 
matics and science. Philadelphia and vicinity became 
celebrated for her botanists and physicians, and in the 
country town and village store, problems in arithmetic 
furnished entertainment and recreation. The so-called 
practical education came more and more to mean a 
knowledge of things to the exclusion of man, his 
mode of expression, his experiences and his love for 
beauty. 

In recent years, since the theory of education has 
grown into closer conformity with Fox’s views, since 
the Herbartian conception of apperception is closely 
allied to the early Friends’ idea of individual assimi- 
lation, the educational interests of the Society need 
to look carefully into their ancient definition of a 
practical education, and see if it will not submit to 
modification. 

While the kernel is ever more precious than the 
hull, there can be no kernel, no fruit, without a 
blossom, -without color, beauty, fragrance; while 
thought is ever more valuable than the words that 
embody it, a study of words, of tongues, of channels 
of expression, becomes a means of enriching thought. 
Nature makes the husk before she puts the corn on 
the ear. While the truth is infinite and its garments 
finite, yet truth must be clad in perishable raiment if 
it live at all. If the soil is thin nature will neglect 
the corn on the ear rather than the husk. 

For these reasons Friends are beginning to 
examine closely their educational ideals. If practical 
education means training the whole man, if it is 
desired to train him to live in the world and not apart 
from it, to be a power among men and not a creature 
shunning his brother, then it would seem wise for 
Friends as a body to take high ground educationally. 

To stop short of the finished product is closely 
akin to crime, to mutilate a child’s education before 
it is complete is like cutting corn before it is ripe, the 


(Continued on page 507.) 
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GEORGE SCHOOL 





MAIN BUILDING-—-VIEW FROM NORTHEAST. 


OT He COURSE OF STUDY PREPARES 


f Students for College, and in certain directions 
apes does much more. Graduates are admitted on 
certificate without examination, to Cornell, Ann 
Setatieen Harbor, Swarthmore, and other colleges. As 

aes most of our students do not expect to attend 
Sent on Application. 
college, the curriculum is much broader than 
an ordinary college preparatory course, and 
gives a good equipment for most of the voca- 


tions of life. 


Address, JOSEPH S. WALTON, Ph. D., Principal, 


George School Post Office, Bucks County, Pa. 
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cropisinjured. Parents should train their children that 


an education is more than money, more than social 
standing, more than business equipment ; thatit is an 
opportunity, the only opportunity, to grow into the 
full stature of God's requirements; and that no sacrifice, 
short of health, is too great for a good education. 
When the mass of the Society comes to realize 
what a practical education in this day and generation 
means, then the little outlying school with its monthly 
meeting’s committee, instead of being a local unit will 
become a vital part of a living system; secondary 
schools will turn toward the college, and the colleges 
will be overflowing, Friends’ schools crowded. Then 
the demand for a body of trained teachers will express 
itself in a training school for that purpose ; then the 
efforts to unify and systematize Friends’ schools by 
means of adequate supervision will receive proper 
encouragement and support; then the local efforts 
that are now trying to direct the smaller schools will 
gladly delegate some of their prerogatives to wise 
supervision, the faces of the preparatory schools will 
turn more strenuously toward the higher, and a 
demand for scholarship will grow. Then something 
more than mere business ability, more than executive 
skill, will be demanded, not only in the management 
of Friends’ schools but in the training of the students 
entrusted to their care. JosePpH S. WALTON. 
George School, Pa. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


THERE is a very earnest query among many people 
as to whether private schools have practically had 
their day, and are destined in the near future to give 
way to the rapidly improving system of public schools 
which stands ready to minister to a general demand 
for education in any or all subjects. 

Friends are particularly interested in this question 
as it involves the life of an institution among them, 
co-existent with the organization of the society, and 
faithfully maintained against competitive forces to the 
present time. Many Friends have grown faint-hearted 
and see no future for their schools; and others 
positively disbelieve in the wisdom of maintaining 
private schools. 

How much wisdom ought to be credited to each 
side of the question belongs to the realm of speculation. 
As a practical issue, without ideally considering what 
is best for us or for society at large, the writer believes 
there is no present reason for abandoning the main- 
tenance of private schools, except on account of their 
inefficiency. 

In choosing between a poorly-equipped and 
indifferently taught private school, and a well organized 
and aggressive public school, most people will risk 
the inclusiveness of the latter rather than the exclu- 
siveness of the former. 

But granting reasonable efficiency on the part of 
a private school from which injurious pupils may with 
propriety be excluded, and where the environment 
and influences are more under the control of the 
authorities, we will always finda considerable portion 
of the people who choose sucha school, in preference 
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to the larger, more closely organized, and often better 
taught classes of the public schools. 

There is occasionally a man who is enough of a 
Spartan in his ideas to feel that his son can only be 
properly educated for citizenship by turning his 
education over to the State, but most men look at 
their boys as embryonic men first, and citizens after- 
ward, and persistently place them where they feel 
that the whole man will be most symmetrically 
developed. 

Can the private school do this better than the 
public school ? 

Perhaps not. There are many pros and cons to 
the question, and an argument on the subject would 
doubtless leave each contestant of the same opinion 
still. But keeping to the practical side of the question, 
many people prefer and demand private schools for 
their children, and this demand warrants their 
continuance. Mostschools among Friends now draw 
their patronage largely from outside the membership 
of the Society, from the class of people who prefer 
private schools. To hold and increase such patronage 
requires, not so much superiority over public schools, 
as recognized standing among private schools. The 
need of Friends’ schools to-day to meet the educational 
demand of the time, is money transmuted into effective 
teaching. It is a problem how to get the money, and 
almost as much of a one, how to make it serve its best 
educational purpose when it is available. 

One community feels that there is room for 
Friends’ Kindergarten and Primary Schools, but none 
for the High School—that belongs to the public ; 
another that the public schools answer every need 
for the little children, but that Friends do well to 
supply that often missing link in the Pennsylvania 
school system—the rural High School. These vary- 
ing views lead the writer to conclude that there is 
room for none of them if they are inferior, and room 
for all if they can be properly maintained. 

The length of paper suitable on this occasion 
prohibits any general review of reasons why private 
schools are likely to continue to exist. A brief glance 
at the vast and increasing amount of money invested 
in private school enterprises, and the marked success 
attending the well-managed efforts of private school- 
men, will suffice to indicate that the end thereof is 
not yet, and inference may be made that Friends’ 
schools will receive their share of private school 
patronage, if when weighed in the balance, they are 
not found wanting. JANE P. RUSHMORE. 

Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa. 


THE SMALLER FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


A DECLINE in attendance at many of the smaller 
Friends’ schools is a fact that must be admitted. In 
communities where the public schools have made 
great progress, have adopted graded systems, and with 
township high schools to extend their course, they 
have drawn to themselves the element in the popula- 
tion that formerly depended on the local Friends’ 
schools or a private academy for the education of the 
children. For this reason many have felt that to 
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continue to keep up a Friends’ school in such neigh- | where scarcely any Friends’ children are to be found, 
borhoods, often at great expense, was useless. | yet where there is a ‘‘ Friendly”’ sentiment, a first- 

It is true that we should not expect patronage for | class school, conducted by the Society, forms the most 
our schools unless we make them as good as the best | effective kind of a center for keeping alive among the 
schools around them. Whether it is worth while, | people those opinions for which our ancestors suffered, 
however, to keep them up is the important question. | and for which many now living are devoting their lives. 

The Society of Friends expresses its faith to the It is thought by some that the maintenance of a 
world in three principal ways—by its meetings for | Friends’ school in a neighborhood has a tendency to 
worship, which appeal most strongly to its adult | draw from the public schools the very people whose 
members ; by its educational system, from college | patronage would add to their excellence and value. 
down to kindergarten, including also its First-day | While this may be admitted, yet the schools were 
schools ; and by the exemplary lives of its people. | made for our children, not our children for the schools. 














We have our distinct ideals, in many respects separate , If the careful parent sees that the mingling of children 
and apart from those of the people among whom we | of families of many different standards of conduct, 
live. These ideals we believe to be essential to right | with the interchange of ideas not only in school but 
living and we believe it to be our duty to realize them | during a long noon hour, and during walks to and 
as nearly as we can. That the young should be | from school, is not going to be best for his child, he 
trained in the modes of thought of the Society is | is certainly not bound to sacrifice his child’s welfare 
necessary to the carrying out of its purposes. |. for the rather doubtful hope of helping to rectify the 
Our schools when at their best embrace ail the | evils inherent in a faulty system, when he can safely 
good points of other schools and besides have a | guard his welfare in a private school. 
peculiar stamp of their own. What we teach and | It was the error of the ancients that the individual 
how we teach, our modes of discipline, and the ideas | must be sacrificed for the state, whether the state was 
we make most prominent before the pupils are | right or wrong. Modern thought holds that to 
peculiarly our own. improve the state we must begin with the individual, 
The quiet but unyielding stand for right, the | attaching a spiritual meaning to the words, ‘‘ If I be 
passive resistance to wrong, the curbing of the | lifted up I will draw all men untome.”’ Our schools 
passions, and the persistence in holding to principles, | should unquestionably be put on their best possible 
for which the Society has been conspicuous from its | footing and persistently maintained. 
beginning, invariably show themselves in our schools. Louis B. AMBLER. 
In any locality where Friends’ families live, they | 7~0 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cannot spare the Friends’ school. In neighborhoods | (Continued on page 509.) 
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RATES LOW. 


Circulars on application. 


GEO. M. DOWNING, Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


EYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’ 


Ogontz, Penna. 





Under Control of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
The School Opens on Ninth Month 16th, 1901. eI ) 
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FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A PROMINENT English educator recently paid tribute 
to the high literary character of American text-books 
and their manner of presenting the subject. He made 
special reference to those in use in our secondary 
schools. 

Certainly we have made great progress in a very 
short time. Our school-books are written by those 
who are masters, not only of their subject, but who 
are masters of the English language as well. The 
result is that they are no longer dry compends, bare 
skeletons of necessary information, but they are books 
attractive to an incidental reader. Our histories and 
nature and science books can be classed as good 
literature. 

Hence it seems more than ever unfortunate that 
there should be an increasing tendency on the part of 
the public to feel that all school-books should be fur- 
nished at public expense. It is true that the number 
required is large, that changes are frequent, and the 
expense becomes burdensome to a few, but these dis- 
advantages, incident to private ownership, are far 
more than offset by the advantage of thus forming 
in every family the nucleus of a good library—a 
resource of reference and entertainment to child and 
parent alike. 

Many of our text-books contain chapters which 
children, properly taught and inspired, may be safely 
trusted to study by themselves, if the books are kept 
before them, and study thus voluntarily undertaken 
will bring results no teacher can hope to accomplish 
except as he appears in the primal inspiration. 

ALBERT R. LAwron. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, N. Y. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 


Tue Educational Conferences forming part of the 
recent Decennial Celebration of the University of 
Chicago were of more than local or ephemeral 
interest. A number of eminent educators were in 
attendance and made addresses upon various topics 
now engaging their attention. ; 

The problem which seemed uppermost in the 
minds of several speakers was, What in the future is 
to be the relation between professional or technical 
education, on the one hand, and that usually termed 
liberal, on the other? 

The most emphatic deliverance at Chicago bore 
directly on this subject. Professor A. W. Small, of 
the Department of Economic Science in Chicago 
University, declared that ‘‘in practice, we are revolt- 
ing against the dominance of the culture conception 
of college education, and we are adopting in 


practice the calling [%. ¢., vocation] conception of | 


education.” Culture is to be obtained by most 
college graduates as an incident of preparation for 
their business callings. 
teacher, the banker, the insurance man, the railroad 
man, the diplomatist, the politician, the editor, the 
scientific investigator, the manufacturer, the “ social 
worker,”’ the musician, the artist, and finally the 


“‘ social leader,”’ all need, and should have, the best 
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distinctively professional preparation. If only these 
are studied as “liberal professions,’’ there is no fear 
that they will ever become excessively technical. Nor 
is the question of culture versus no culture here 
involved, for it would be impossible to outline a 
generally acceptable course for any one of these 
callings without making it the vehicle of all the culture 
the student could bear. We stand in our own light 
when we restrict our idea of culture to a single type 
of culture. A real life problem is embodied in any 
one of the cardinal human occupations, and this 
problem “is central enough to permit and demand an 
enlightening and ennobling view of life.” 

In much the same line of thought, President 
MacLean, of the State University of lowa, urged that 
the time has come when the technical and professional 
schools (of which there were, two years ago in 
America, 532, with 10,029 instructors and 55,669 
students) should be recognized as colleges, and be 
connected organically under university supervision. 
Students should be allowed to pass from one to the 
other under a regular system of credits for studies 
completed. Such courses, known as ‘ combined 
courses,” are already in existence in reputable institu- 
tions. Thus, at the speaker’s own university, a 
student may obtain the degrees of B. A. and M. D. 
in seven years ; another may receive B. S. and D. D. 
S. after six years’ study, and so on. 

One great and obvious danger in this movement 
for improved professional training and direct prepara- 
tion for the vocation, seems to be that the year when 
the specialization shall begin may be crowded back 
to too early an age. The boy or girl will then be 
forever deprived of the priceless privilege of an 
awakening to the great achievements of the human 
mind in the intellectual and spiritual realms, to which 
the material is and must always be but as an ante-room. 

The representatives of the liberal studies were not 
wanting at the Chicago conferences. Among them 
was Chancellor E. B. Andrews, of the University of 


| Nebraska, who aimed to define the position of Greek 


in the modern program of college and high-school 
studies. Few friends of the classics, he remarked, 
now demand for Greek the same place it held thirty 
yearsago. “ Intense devotees of classical letters con- 
tent themselves with asking for the classics moderate 
recognition, only representing them as highly desir- 
able, to be pursued if pupils have time, inclination, 
and funds.” Yet a chosen few must still keep alive 
Greek studies, for ‘‘among the Greeks the world’s 
settled intellectual life began,’’ and ‘‘even a passing 
look unto the rock whence we were intellectually 
hewn and to the hole whence we were digged must, 
it seems to me, impress every thoughtful man that no 
modern community can, as a community, dispense 
with Greek studies unless it elects to be barbaric.”’ 
Interesting in the same connection was the address 
| of B. L. Gildersleeve, Professor of Greek in Johns 
Hopkins University, who represented himself to be 
‘(as narrow a specialist as you can find in the range 
of the classical teachers of America.’’ His address 
may be described as a plea for fearless specialization 
on the part of teachers, and other intellectual work- 
(Continued on page 511.) 
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Thirty-seventh Year. The office is open every week-day this month, 
a — from g till 5, for the examination and enrolment 


of students. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


On September 2, 1901, the thirty-seventh year of this well-known 








business school will begin. Students who propose commencing their studies 
at that time should make application for enrolment and take the entrance 
examination dcfore the opening day. 


seat A Ea: 


Call or send for enrolment 
blank and Thirty-seventh 
Year Book. 







The enrolment for this year promises to be larger than 





ever before, and it will be of advantage to students to place 





their names with us as early as possible, so that they may 


be provided for in the school’s arrangements. 








— 





PEIRCE SCHOOL, Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Felandik’ School, Green Street, Germantown. 










Opens 
Ninth Month 16, 1901, 
in new building with modern 


appliances and equipment. 


¥ 









Kindergarten, 
Intermediate, and 
Higher Departments 

for Boys and Girls. 


¥ 


For Circulars, with full 
information, address, 


Elizabeth M. Roberts 
Principal, 
Maple Shade, N. J., 


until Ninth Month 9. After 
that date, at the School. 










Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting. 
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ers. 
only in specialization.” 
row specialties. 
specialties, unless the specialist is a narrow man.”’ 
The spark of enthusiasm, of joy in work, cannot of 
course be elicited ‘‘ by rubbing two lobes of a wooden 
brain together.” But it is this spark that constitutes 
the power of the specialist, giving force and effect to 
his teaching. ‘‘ There must be some part of your 
work that appeals to you more than any other. If 
there is, work at that.”’ 

The opening of the new School of Education 
(training-school for teachers) was distinguished by an 
inspiring address by Professor N. M. Butler, of Co- 
lumbia University. I can only quote the closing 
sentences: ‘‘ The one great over-shadowing truth 
which the student and teacher of education unceas- 
ingly contemplates, is human personality moving 
through the slow process of development to its mighty 
heritage of knowledge and of power. This one fact 
is more stupendous and awe-inspiring than all else in 
the universe. Well indeed may the unstable 
estimates of men crowd to those whose minds are 
filled with knowledge of the process of human devel- 
opment, and with reverence for it!” 

Tuomas A. JENKINS. 


We hear people talk of nar- 


Swarthmore College. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

WHILE much more thought is given to the physical 
well-being of school children to-day than fifty or a 
hundred years ago, it is nevertheless true that com- 
paratively few school-houses are properly heated and 
ventilated, and that very many teachers are careless 
- about matters that pertain to the health of their 
pupils. 

It is important that children should be seated so 
that the feet are supported, at a desk that is neither 
too high nor too low. 


same height, the use of foot-stools and book- rests for 
some of the pupils would add much to their comfort. 
The cost of these would not be great, and parents and 
teachers should see that they are provided. It is al- 
most inconceivable that sensible men and women who 
oversee daily the condition of their horse-stables, 
chicken-coops, and even their hog-pens, should not 
know how their children are seated in the school- 
room, or whether the teacher pays any attention 
to their position when at the desks or when standing 
to recite. 

One cause of the round shoulders that prevail 
among children in their teens is the great amount of 
written work that is required. If teachers will but 
bear in mind that their pupils write the English lan- 
guage much more correctly than they speak it, they 
will find a way to require more oral and less written 
composition. Then teachers that are particular in 
regard to the position of the pupil during the writing 
exercise will allow them to sit as they please when 
writing matter pertaining to their studies, and so the 
body is often in an incorrect position the greater part 
of the school day. 
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‘There is no such thing as narrow | 


If the furniture is old-fash- | 
ioned, and the seats and desks are too nearly of the | 
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In every school-room where there are little chil- 
dren there should be plenty of blackboard space so 
low down that the pupils can write on it readily. If 
the little folks alternate writing and drawing at their 
seats with similar work on the blackboard, it will af- 
ford a frequent change of position, and do much to 
counteract the evils of improperly constructed seats. 
The annoyance from chalk-dust will not be great if 
erasers are kept in proper order, and if the children 
are trained at all times to breathe through the nose. 

It is a rest to the pupils if the teacher has them 
all rise about once an hour, draw half-a-dozen full 
breaths, and go through a few simple exercises that 
stretch the muscles. At such times the windows 
should be thrown up for a minute for a complete 
change of air. Even with the improved systems of 
ventilation a little out-door air is restful occasionally. 
In some schools calesthenics have been substituted 
for the old-fashioned recess. For little children this 
is not desirable. A system of exercises where the 
child has to pay close attention and remain under 
mental strain does not afford the same amount of rest 
as spontaneous play. When recess is given, how- 
ever, the teacher should train the pupils to wear over- 
shoes and wraps when needed, thus giving them prac- 
tical lessons in physiology. The care of the body is 
just as much a part of the teacher’s duty as the train- 
ing of the mind. 

Those who have charge of the fires in the school- 
houses should be on hand early in the day, so that 
by the time the children come on cold winter morn- 
ings the temperature of the school-room will be up to 


(Concluded on page 512.) 
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70°. The opening and shutting of the doors as the | 
children arrive will bring it down to a proper’point | 


by the time school begins, and if in the course of an 
hour it gets up to 70° again the windows can be 
opened for a minute or two to let in fresh air without 
discomfort to the pupils. Care should be taken that 
the room does not become overheated. Children 
cannot study well in a room that is either too warm 
or too cold. A great deal of the inattention of 
which teachers complain comes from improper heat- 
ing and impure air. 

If the house has no means of ventilation but the 


windows, the best way to let in air is to put boards | 
under the sash on the leeward side of the house. | 


Windows should never be lowered at the top when 


air. 
window is to create an air-chamber around the stove 


outside. 


Where houses are heated by a stove in the centre | 


(and this applies to meeting-houses as well as school- 


houses) there should be a sheet-iron screen around | 


thestove. Thisshould be high enough to screen the 
faces of all who are seated near, far enough from the 
floor to allow the feet to be placed on the bottom of the 
stove to warm, and sufficiently distant from the stove 
for a free passage of air inside. With a screen such 
as thisthe stove can be kept hot enough to warm the 
corners of the room without burning those who sit 
near it. 
that I ever used was riveted top and bottom to iron 


bands a quarter of an inch thick and three-quarters of | 


an inch wide ; these were fastened to four iron stand- 
ards equally heavy, turned inward two inches at the 
bottom and firmly screwed to the floor. 


the stove door. 
Every teacher should test the eyes of the pupils. 


the apparatus of every school. 


oculist. Ifa pupil is dull or inattentive the teacher 


should assure herself that this does not arise from | 


‘defective hearing. There are many instances on rec- 
ord where even the parents blamed a child for inat- 
tention or indifference when the trouble was that the 
sense of hearing was imperfect. 


The teacher should also be on the alert to detect | 


symptoms of indisposition. A bilious attack inter- 
feres seriously with the working of the brain. 


spoke quite plainly when in a normal condition. The 
parent should help the teacher in this respect by 
sending a note asking for special consideration when 
the system of the child is known to be slightly out of 
order. A wise thoughtfulness for the welfare of the 


greatly in the discipline of the school. 
Lansdowne, Pa. EvizaBEtH Lioyp. 


| lages. 





A hole was | 


cut in the screen opposite to and rather larger than | ¢.., apples to oranges. 


I once | . . he : 
| fear that body, by adhering t ver-rigid | : - 
had a pupil who stuttered badly when bilious, who | ee ee ee eee 


ain | and orchard from the piers. 
The letter sheet used by opticians should be a part of | 


Pupils that are near- | 
sighted should be seated near the board if there is | 
copying to be done, and if the vision seems very de- | 


fective the parents should be advised to consult an | 306 ccarce. 





CALIFORNIA REVISITED.—II. 


Mission street, next south from Market, before my 
visit, in 1858, had recently been planked, having be- 
fore been a sand-bed of difficult travel. A coach 


made hourly excursions thereon to the old Mission 
Dolores, whose buildings were then going to ruin. 
Mission creek, heading at this point, made the only 
green spot around the city, and here, when the excite- 
ment of the wharves and plaza lost interest, pleasure- 
| seekers found relief in the beer and stronger waters 
_ dispensed from a wing of the quaint adobe church, 


forming an additional attraction in the then social 
conditions, and replacing the bear and bull-fights, 
formerly prevailing. Dolores was the northern bul- 


’ | wark of the missions, extending, next to next, from 
anyone is seated where the air falls down on the neck | 5 


and shoulders; this is worse than the evils of impure | 


A much better way than to ventilate by the | .qobe structure, it was not a success. 


—_ . ; .~ | walls are now protected by weather-boards, but the 
and let pure air into this through a pipe from | building is unused, a large structure overshadowing 


San Diego, 600 miles south, but from its unhealthi- 
ness and the damaging effects of the rains on the 
The church 


it taking its place for the worship of the Catholics 
living around, among whom now are none of the de- 
scendants of the old-time Spaniards. There is a pathos 
in the failure of the early missionaries to accomplish 
their aims to make California the scene of wholesale 
conversion of heathen souls—of Indians changed from 
barbarism to “ gentes de razin’’—and a land dotted 
from San Diego to far Dolores with Christian vil- 
Their zeal-clouded vision could not see the 
obstacles ahead. What they accomplished in the 


aa ~~. a. | Way of architecture and the rude arts, considering the 
The most satisfactory screen of this kind | 


former status of the Indian workers, is however mar- 
velous to one who has been conversant with them. 
Even to one familiar with the fruit markets of 


| eastern cities, those of Washington and Jackson 


streets, San Francisco, are full of interest from the 
amount and variety seen, and all to the manor born, 
Heavy, low-down trucks, 
carrying six to eight tons, bring the products of field 
Varieties like our 
northern fruit come from the Sacramento, potatoes 
and other vegetables, as well as garden truck, come 
from around the Bay, and oranges and lemons from 
the South—all in season now, except oranges, which 
Fruit of the pitted kind is plenty, except 
apricots, which were injured by the frost. A grower 
told me his apricot orchard started well, but the frost 
killed the ‘“‘cots’’—a contraction which goes with 


| ** Frisco.”’ 


I wish to refer, before closing, to the discontinu- 
ance of the only Friends’ meeting on this coast, con- 
ducted after the manner of those who belong to Race 
Street Yearly Meeting,—a discontinuance which I 


haps responsible for. I use the qualifying word, as 
the end might have come anyhow; but that the ex- 
periment of taking the mission meeting under its care 
was not at least tried was and is a cause of regret, not 


| only to the local few, but to the conservative Friends 


fi the East wh de t r SO} inS 
body will help the mental development, and will aid | Se ee ee eee ee 


Francisco. ‘‘ Evangelical” religionists find many 
places of worship open, but whena Friend of the 


| Philadelphia type—or I may say of the George Fox 








type—comes to the Pacific Coast and seeks a place of 


worship such as he and his fathers before him have 
been accustomed to—a place where he can sit down 
in the quiet and wait for the spoken word (if it come 
not, well, if it come, better), he seeks in vain. I am 
not criticising the ‘ Friends’ Church,”’ beyond its be- 
ing amisnomer. Its members are cngaged in all the 
good work so necessary in this land of breadth of 
views and ‘“ width of doors’’; they have the young 
people interested in their crusade against impurity 
and intemperance, and the influence is felt; but the 
meeting of plain Friends, which since 1878 has been 
a spiritual resting-place for our folks when visiting 
San Francisco, now is a thing of the past. The 
writer, who, in a minor way, was connected with the 
preparation of the application made by the little gath- 
ering on the Pacific coast, and who has some knowl- 
edge of what he writes, could never see why this pe- 
tition asking for the establishment of a business meet- 
ing, which might have been called “‘ executive,” if no 
other term was consistent with Friends’ Discipline, 
on account of its isolation, was not granted, but in- 
stead, was officially ignored. 

I may say that while this Friends’ meeting was 
conducted in a Friendly way, it had branches, adult 
and juvenile, which were doing all the good which its 
successor, the ‘“‘ Friends’ Church,”’ which occupies its 
last place of worship, is now doing. Seeing that 
nothing could be had from the East to give them a 
status, they turned over their meeting-house to the 
‘Friends’ Church,” and the newly-formed congrega- 
tion is now a part of California Yearly Meeting ; the 
members of the old still attending and working on 
the same lines as before, for the betterment of their 
human surroundings. 

Asa matter of history, the San Francisco Friends’ 
Meeting was started as a meeting for worship about 
thirty years ago, but under no outside authority. At 
first the majority were of the Orthodox branch, one 
of them frequently speaking. Afterwards, the other 
branch—Race Street—was more numerous, but har- 
mony was maintained in either case. The average 
attendance from first to last, was about twenty-five, 
of course increased by the presence of eastern Friends 
on their travels in California. The first place of meet- 
ing was in the Supreme Court room, next in the City 
Hall, and consecutively in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
Swarthmore Hall, and Sunshine Hall. The“ Friends’ 
Church” now meets in the last named. 

7. S. K. 


San Francisco, Seventh month 20. 


THERE are Chinese farmers in ‘‘Greater New York, '— 
over in the suburbs of Long Island City—who carry on their 
tillage in the Oriental way. In their little fields, which utilize 
every inch of ground clean up to the fence, and are laid out 
with even divisions in regular intervals, like rice-fields, the 
farmers themselves may be seen, working with Chinese im- 
plements, their pigtails tucked up under their straw hats, 
while the western world wags on in its own way all around 
them.—[Scribner'’s. } 


PROPERLY, one-tenth of all land in any country should be 
maintained in forest. The increased productiveness of the 
remaining nine-tenths would more than pay for the idle tenth. 
—[J. P. Brown.) 








LITERARY NOTES. 


THE opening article in the North American Review, this 
month, is by ex-Senator George F. Edmunds on ‘‘ The 
Insular Cases,’’ reviewing the recent Porto Rico decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court. 


He points out that the decisions derive special significance 
from the fact that they tend to determine, for all time to come, 
the fundamental and constitutional relations of Congress and . 
the President to peoples who may happen not to be within the 
boundaries of any State of the Union, but also are still within 
the political dominion of our country in some of its Territories. 
In effect, it is settled by the decisions that there are some of 
the protections of the Constitution against unbridled power to 
which the inhabitants of ceded territories are not entitled. 
But the question remains, whether they are entitled to any 
constitutional protection at all. 

Senator Edmunds enumerates some of the rights secured 
to the people of the States by the Constitution against invasion 
by Congress—such asthe rights to the free exercise of religion, 
to freedom of speech and of the press, to peaceable assembly, 
and to petition of the government for redress of grievances, 
to keep and bear arms, etc. These and other similar rights, 
the venerable statesman asserts, were understood by the 
framers of the Constitution to be among the fundamental and 
inalienable rights of man living in civilized and organized 
communities ; and it can scarcely have been intended that 
Congress, the creature of the Constitution, should exercise the 
power over Territories imparted to it by the Constitution, 
except under the limitations and prohibitions imposed upon it 
by the Constitution. A sovereignty created and existing only 


| by the Constitution, and yet liable to be exercised contrary to 





the provisions of the Constitution is, indeed, a paradox. 


Thomas O'Donnell, M. P., who a few months ago caused 
excitement in Great Britain by attempting to address the 
House of Commons in the Gaelic tongue, writes in the 
Review of Reviews on the modern revival of Ireland's 
ancient national language and literature. This renascence of 
the Celtic is really a very interesting phenomenon of the times. 

In the same number, Entomologist Howard writes of the 
mosquito, and Albert G. Robinson, a well-known and ex- 
ceptionally able journalist, of Cuba. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 
Dr. W. H. Appleton and wife (Esther T. Moore), of 
Swarthmore College, returned last week ficm their exter ced 
trip in Europe, and reached Swarthmore, to the gratificaticn 
of many friends. Dr. Appleton will resume the duties of his 


professorship, Greek and Early English, at the opening of the 
College year, next month. 


A letter to the Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, refers to the re- 
cent decease of Mary Phelan, a domestic servant, at the age 
of 80 years, and says: 

‘For some years she lived in the family of Dr. Joseph 
Gibbons, of Bird-in-Hand, and has never been forgotten by 
those still left who were old enough to know her. The 
Doctor used to drive seven miles and back on stated occasions 
to take Mary to ‘confession,’ and used to narrate with much 
pleasure and not a little humor how greatly she was com- 
forted by being thus enabled to attend to her religious duties, 
for she was a most devout daughter of Mother Church.’’ 

The consideration thus shown by Dr. Gibbons was the 
means, the letter adds, of establishing a friendly intimacy be- 
tween him and the pastor of the church, Father Keenan, who 
when he died in 1877, over ninety years of age, was the old- 
est Catholic priest in the United States. Dr. Gibbons, as is 
well known to many, was the founder and editor of Zhe 
Journal(merged in 1885 with the INTELLIGENCER), from 1873 
to 1883. 


‘‘A concrete example,’’ says the London Friend, ‘‘ often 
impresses where statistics and generalizations fail. The lon- 
gevity of Friends is a well-known fact, an interesting illustra- 


































































































































































































































































































tion of which has recently come under our notice. A young 
Friend of Birmingham (aged two), the daughter of Paul and | 
Isabel Impey, has not only both her grandfathers and grand- 
mothers alive, but is also favored with three great-grand- 
fathers and one grear-grandmother, not to speak of a great- 
great-great-uncle. They are all Friends."’ 

Recent news reports from London, have mentioned the 
absorption of the chief manufacturers of matches by the 
American Trust—the Diamond Match Company. One of the 
main firms of manufacturers in London is that of Bryant and 
May, of which the senior partner is Wilberforce Bryant, for- 
merly a Friend, who owns and occupies Stoke Park, in 
Bucks, built by John Penn, 
little church at Stoke Poges, where Gray is buried, is con- 
nected with the Stoke Park estate, and the occupants of the 
great house have a large special pew, or rather a room, inthe 
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| 


grandson of our Founder. The | 


church, which they may enter by a private door from the Park | 


grounds. 

THOMAS BIRDSALL, father of Dr. William Birdsall, Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College was stricken with an apoplectic 
stroke on the 3d inst., 


is at the Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

FRIENDS’ PEACE CONFERENCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
I HAVE 
the friends of Peace, to be held the latter part of the year in 
the city of Philadelphia. 
while [| cannot be of much service to the meeting, any farther 
than in the expression of unity with it, | want to do everything 
I can do to manifest a spirit of Peace in the highest sense. | 
feel that our Christian civilization demands the expression of 
our people on this great question, —one that touches the heart 
of our people, and should be brought before the general 
public often, so that all may become so thoroughly imbued 
with the principle that it may grow to be a mighty force in 
our land. O, that we may move up to our Ideal in many 
ways, so that as we speak out, it may be heard, and not only 
heard, but felt. I hope that there may be such a meeting, 
and while I may not be able to attend, I shall be there in 
spirit, kindly and hopefully. Mary G. SMITH. 

Hoopeston, Lllinots. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

Seeing the circular in the INTELLIGENCER solicting Friends 
to take an interest in the proposed Peace Conference, to be 
held in Philadelphia, and to be participated in by all who bear 
the name of Friends, I heartily approve of it, believing they 
can do so consistently. They have held that war was wrong, 
and could not be reconciled with the spirit of true Christianity, 
and I do hope that all who bear the name of Friend will en- 
courage it, and take a lively interest in this noble cause. 

Clear Water, Neb. JAMES PouND. 


VIEWS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I am under the impression that the spiritual and intellectual 
condition of many Friends in our Western Yearly Meetings 
is not up to the standard itshould be. If the question should 
be put to many of our Friends, ‘‘ What 1s the difference 
between our branch of Friends and the other bodies using the 
name?’ I fear it would not be answered in a way sufficient 
to hold our views in their proper light before the world. I 
speak of this to illustrate the need of visiting Friends’ ministers 
and others, to stir up and create a greater zeal for a clearer 
knowledge of Friends’ principles and how we grow spiritually. 

Waynesville, Ohio. FRANKLIN PACKER. 


FRIENDS. 


Ipa May Jackson, of Milwaukee, has been appointed, 
under a new law of Wisconsin, Woman Factory Inspector, 


and will be the first woman in the State to take up official work 
of this kind. 


| Republic and Chile. 


| of certain valleys. 


and has been helpless ever since. He | 


read in the INTELLIGENCER the call for a meeting of | 


I fully endorse the movement, and | 


| possession, and has a superior army and navy ; 





| be discussed at the City of Mexico. 





| developed a strong naval force. 


SOME DOMESTIC ANIMALS I HAVE 
KNOWN. 





THE CLOTHES-HORSE. 


THIs angular and ribby steed 

Is famed for neither grace nor speed ; 
And yet its worth is recognized 
When once a week 'tis exercised, 
For maidens then upon it place 

The trappings of the human race. 


THE FIRE-DOGS. 

Upon the hearth these faithful Dogs 
Guard zealously the blazing logs. 
They boast a lengthy pedigree 

Of ancient English ancestry. 

Their breed is growing very rare ; 

I am in luck to own a pair. 


THE MONKEY-WRENCH. 
Thou art, to womankind at least, 
A wily and unfriendly beast, 
Elusive, slippery, and wild, 
Although with man thou'rt tame and mild. 
Since thou to him art such a friend, 
Perhaps from Monkeys men descend. 


THE SEWING-BEE. 
This, is in truth, a busy Bee! 
It hums about the family tree. 
To sting it oftentimes contrives, 
And on a dish of gossip thrives. 
Whene’er its baleful buzz I hear, 
If possible I disappear. 
—Jennie Betts Hartswick, in The Century. 


Chile and Her Neighbors. 
A Goop brief explanation of the complications of South 
American countries is given in this Review of 
Reviews : 


month’s 


Chile has been an aggressive and relatively successful 
power. She is the only South American country that has 


It is now about eighteen 
years since Chile, as a result of a successful war against 


Bolivia and Peru, deprived Bolivia of her maritime provinces 
and thus cut her off wholly from access to the sea, while also 
taking from Peru her southernmost coastwise districts. When 
the treaties of peace were signed, however, there was no 
absolute cession of these provinces. It was merely agreed 
that Chile should hold them for ten years,—that is, until 1894, 
—at which time the inhabitants of these provinces were to 
determine by vote to which nation they should permanently 
belong. Naturally, Chile has been reluctant to run the risk 
of losing possession; and the vote has never been taken. 
Many Chileans had moved into the provinces in question, 
and the Bolivians and Peruvians held that the Chileans were 
not entitled to participate in the election. Chile is in 
; and she feels 
that arbitration could bring her no gain and might bring her 
some loss. The Peruvians, on the other hand, believe that 
arbitration would result in their getting back the lost territory. 

Each side to this controversy has tried to get the United 
States to adopt its view of the scope of the arbitration plan to 
Our Government has 
declined to commit itself, and prefers to leave it to the 
conference itself to deal with the question in its own way. At 
first it was announced that Chile would not under any circum- 
stances attend theconference. Subsequently, however, Chile 
was reassured and decided to come ; whereupon Peru took 
offense and proposed to stay away and keep as many of her 
neighbors at home as possible. 

There is a good deal of rivalry between the Argentine 
A long Andean frontier separates them, 
and they have had difficulties in deciding about the ownership 

Chile is the most peculiarly shaped of all 











independent countries. The South American boundary lines, 
indeed, are far from being scientific, and are likely to undergo 
more than one readjustment in the future. Since the people 
of all these republics speak the Spanish language and are of 
a common origin, —excepting Brazil, which is Portuguese, — 
it would seem probable that the future tendency would be 
toward federation into larger States. 





Being ‘‘ Rich’’ in England. 
WHEN Samuel Warren wrote ‘' Ten Thousand a Year,’’ that 
income, reckoned in British pounds, constituted riches. The 
London Spectator has been saying that Britons nowadays to 
be rich men must have incomes at least twice as big as that. 


Affluence in England begins now at £20,000 4 year. It is 
hardly affluence at that even, but a pinched and anxious sort 
of ease that has to take thought of economies, and consider 
the feasibility of self-denial, and look out for rich alliances 
for one’s children. What does such anincomeprovide? The 
Spectator tells us: A country house, hired shooting, a London 
house, a moor in Scotland, six weeks’ yachting, clothes, food, 
and drink. There is nothirg left. 

Truly, being a rich man and enjoying rich men’s pleas- 
ures in England is very dear bliss. Being merely comforta- 
ble seems about as good, and has the advantage of permitting 
accumulations which afford some pleasure as they grow, and 
ever feed the hope of ultimate circumstances which shall be 
conspicuously easy. The Spectator says that the reason why 
being rich is so expensive now in England is not so much that 
rich men require more than they used to as that there are so 
many of them that they have bid up the price of rich men's 
luxuries. It is a sad case, and may be worse when the steel 
men from Pittsburg begin to be felt in the British luxury mar- 
ket. The cure may come from the decline of British trade 
and manufactures. That or something is already cutting 
down the size of British families. They averaged 4.17 chil- 
dren each between 1876 and 1880. Between 1891 and 1895 
the average was only 3.74.—[E. S. Martin, in Harper's 
Weekly. } 


Manila Three Centuries Ago. 


IN a volume of travels written by Cavendish in 1588, the cap- 
ital of the Philippines is thus described : 

‘* Manila is well planted and inhabited with Spaniards to 
the number of 600 or 700 persons ; which dwell in a town un- 
walled, which hath three or four small block-houses, part 


made of wood and part of stone, being indeed of no great 
strength ; they have one or two small galleys belonging to the 
town. It is a very rich place, of gold and other commod- 
ities ; and they have yearly traffic from Acapulco in Nueva 
Espana, and also twenty or thirty ships from China and from 
the Sanguelos (people from Sanga, in Japan), which bring 
them many sorts of merchandise. 

‘* The merchants of China and the Sanguelos are part 
Moors and part heathen people. They bring great store of 
gold with them, which they traffic and exchange for silver, 
and give weight for weight. These Sanguelos are men of 
marvellous capacity in devising and making all manner of 
things, especially in all handicrafts and sciences ; and every 
one is so expert, perfect, and skillful in his faculty, as few or 
no Christians are able to go beyond them in that which they 
take in hand. For drawing and embroidering upon satin, 
silk, or lawn, either beast, fowl, fish, or worm for liveliness 
and perfectness, both in silk, silver, gold, and pearl, they 
excel.”’ 


Booker Washington and Douglass. 


NEITHER by temperament nor by condition had Frederick 
Douglass the charm which we feel when Booker T. Washing- 
ton writes or speaks. The time was against him. In that 


time of storm and stress, the negro leader was, perforce, a 
fighter. The sea of slavery, from which he had escaped with 
his bare life, weltered over half the land, and threatened all 
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the new bounds of the Republic. By means of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, it had, in fact, made itself national, and the 
bondman was nowhere on American soil safe from recapture, 
and return to his master. Frederick Douglass had to be 
bought, and his price had to be paid in dollars by those who 
felt his priceless value to humanity, before he could be to it 
all that he was destined to become. 

It would have been impossible that the iron which had 
entered into the man’s soul should not show itself in his 
speech. Yet his words were strangely free from violence ; the 
violence was in the hatred which the mere thought of a negro 
defying slavery aroused in its friends. If you read now what 
he said, you will be surprised at his reasonableness, his 
moderation. He was not gentle ; his life had been ungentle ; 
the logic of his convictions was written in the ineffacable scars 
of the whip on his back. Of such a man, you do not expect 
the smiling good humor with which Booker T. Washington 
puts the question of his early deprivations and struggles by. 
The life of Douglass was a far more wonderful life, and when 
it finds its rightful place in our national history, its greater 
dynamic importance will be felt.—[William D. Howells, in 
North American Review. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

NEGOTIATIONS for a settlement of the steel strike were 
declared at an end on the 3d instant after a conference, in New 
York, of the Advisory Board of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers with a group of officials of the 
United States Steel Corporation. On the 6thinstanta general 
strike order to practically all Amalgamated men in the United 
States Steel Corporation’s employ who are not now on strike 
was issued from the Amalgamated Association headquarters 
and mailed to all Amalgamated lodge officials, directing that, 
‘‘unless the trouble is settled on or before Saturday, August 
10, Igo1, the mills will close when the last turn is made on 
that day.’’ The order affects approximately 50,000 men. 


A DESPATCH was received at the State Department on the 
5th instant from Ambassador White, announcing the death of 
the Dowager Empress Victoria of Germany, who has been 
suffering from cancer for a long time. She was the eldest 
daughter of Queen Victoria of England, widow of Frederick 
III., who was Emperor of Germany but three months, and 
mother of Emperor William. She was a faithful wife and 
mother, and an accomplished woman, but she cared little for 
society and avoided public display. 


SENATOR B. F. TILLMAN, of South Carolina, in a recent 
address at Marietta, Wisconsin, is reported as condemning 
Booker Washington's scheme of educating the negro along 
the industrial lines, as an attempt to place him on an equality 
with the white artisan, which would intensify race hatred in 
the South ; and as making a strong plea in justification of 
lynching, saying that Southern women could not be brought 
into court to testify to their shame and degradation before a 
jury for the purpose of convicting a beast. He closed his 
speech with an impassioned statement to the effect that the 
white people of the South would remain on top, and, if 
necessary, he and his brethren were ready to take down their 
shotguns again. 


IN order to avoid the ‘‘land.grabber’s rush’’ that has 
taken place several times when public lands were thrown open 
for settlement, the government directed that the land recently 
opened in Oklahoma should be distributed by lot, no one be- 
ing allowed to draw for a claim who did not first go to Okla- 
homa and make an entry as a homesteader. The result was 
that 165,000 people took their chances for 13,000 lots, vary- 
ing in value from $1.25 an acre (the government price) to 
quarter sections, worth $40,000 each. Now the winners in this 
lottery are rejoicing in their good luck, especially those who 
drew the $40,000 claims, while many of the 142,000 who 
drew blanks parted with all their earthly possessions for 
enough food and water to keep them alive while waiting for 
the result to be made known. 
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A DISPATCH to the Associated Press says that negotiations 
are under way between Andrew Carnegie and Education 
Commissioner Martin G. Brumbaugh, who in this matter rep- 
resents the people of Porto Rico, which will give San Juan and 
all of Porto Rico one of the famous Carnegie libraries. The 
San Juan Council at a recent meeting decided to appropriate 
$6,000 yearly as a maintenance fund for the library. Dr. 
Brumbaugh's idea is to combinea public library for San Juan 
with a distributing library for other portions of the island. 

THERE is an insurrection against the government in Vene- 
zuela which may lead to a severance of peaceful relations be- 
tween that country and Colombia, on the ground that the 
latter government has given aid to the insurgents. A recent 
dispatch from United States Consul Gudger at Panama, says : 
‘* Liberals detained for one hour passenger train at Matachin 
this morning ; captured some government officials ; no loot- 
ing ; no damages.'’ Matachin is directly on the line of the 
Panama railroad, and the United States is bound by treaty to 
keep the traffic on this route open to the world. 


NEWS NOTES. 
THE Marconi system of wireless telegraphy is to be installed 
along the Labrador coast at an early date. 


THE American Sugar Refining Company has reduced all 
grades of refined sugar ten points. 


GENERAL ROBERTS has been given $500,000 for his ser- 
vices in the South African war. This will hardly compensate 
him for the loss of his son. 


THE delegates of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
on their recent visit to London, contributed $25,000 to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Fund. 

PAUL MORTON, second Vice-President of the Santa Fé 
road, announced in Chicago that, if necessary, his road will 
carry corn into Kansas at reduced rates, so that farmers may 
keep their cattle to fatten. 


NOTICES 
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It is announced that proposed tariff changes, prejudicial 
to American commerce and favored by British, ltalian, and 
Argentine interests, have been defeated in the Brazilian 
Congress. 


THE monthly statement of the United States Government 
receipts and expenditures shows a surplus of $12,750 for last 
month, as against a deficit of $4,000,000 for the corresponding 
month one year ago. 


AFTER a conference with President McKinley, at Canton, 
Ohio, on the 2d instant, Senator Cullom, of Illinois, said he 
did not look for any general tariff revision by Congress at the 
approaching session, but that a few needed changes might be 
made. 


THE -biggest ship in the world, the Ce/tic, of the White 
Star Line, reached New York on the 4th inst., with 345 cabin 
and 266 steerage passengers. Hertime from Live:poo) was 
8 days and 46 minutes, no effort being made to attain great 
speed. 


THE Bureau of Admissions announces th attendance at 
the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition during the first three 
months, ending at midnight on Seventh month 31,as 2,724,908. 
With the exception of one week, the admissions showed a 
steady increase. 


Five buildings, stores and dwellings on the south side of 
Locust street, west of Tenth, Philadelphia, were demolished 
on the sth inst. by the explosion, it is said, of a tank of 
gasoline in a grocery store. At least seven persons were 
kllled and nearly forty others were injured. 


A DESPATCH from Manila states that Miguel Malvar, who 
has been recognized as the successor of Aguinaldo by the 
Filipino Junta at Hong Kong, has issued a proclamation, 
dated the 4th ult., giving assurances to the natives of the con- 
tinuation of an active campaign, and expressing hope for its 
successful issue. A later report says that Malvar’s camp was 
captured by the American troops but that the leader himself 
escaped. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of | *,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 


*.*A Conference uncer the care of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meetings Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, will be held in Reading meeting-house, 
Reading, Pa., on First-day, Eighth month 18, 
1901. at 3 p.m. ‘Subject, Purity. Dr. Joseph 
S. Walton will address the meeting 

Margaretta Walton has a prospect of attending 
the regular morning meeting on the same day. 

Anna K. Way, ) Clerks 
ANNA N. LUKINS, | ~ 


*.* The Friends’ Book Association acknowl 
edges receipt of the following additional 
contributions to the Children’s Country Week 
Association. viz. : 

L. K. S., § 


Previously reported 


2.00 
98.00 
$100.00 

JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 


Total, 


*.* Friends and others wishing to attend ' 
Goose Creek Quarterly Meeting, to be held at | 


Lincoln, on 17th and 19th of Eighth month will 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Como ittee on | 


Philanthropic Labor will be an all-day meeting 


in the meeting-house at Birmingham, Pa., on | 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 17, 1901, com- | 


mencing at 10 a. m. 

Carriages will meet train and trolleys at 
Lenape in the morning. Those desiring to be 
met there are requested to notify the clerk in 
advance CHARLES Patmer, Clerk, 


P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will | 


occur as follows : 

10. Salem, Ohio. 
Miami, Green Plain, Ohio. 
Short Creek, Ohio. 
Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 
Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, Ohio. 
Stillwater Q. M.. Plainfield, Ohio. 
Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 
Warrington Q. M., Menallen, Pa. 
Ohio Y. M., Salem, Ohio. 
Burlington Q. M., Mount Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, East Nottingham, Pa. 


17. 
19 


21. 
24. 
26 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


take train at Sixth Street Station, Washington, | 


D.C. Ask for Friends’ round-trip tickets to 
Hamilton and Purcelville, where carriages will 
be in waiting to meet Friends. Tickets issued on 
16th good until 24th. Trains leave at 8 a. m. 
and 4.30 p. m. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Eighth month as follows : 

11. Little Falls, Md. 

18. Gunpowder, Md 

25. Winchester, Va., at 

Ridge, at 3.30 p. m. 
ELIzaBeTH B Passmore, Chairman. 


10 a. m., and 


*,* Circular Meetings in Eighth month will 
be as follows : 
18. Gunpowder, Old House, 10 a m. 
Constantia, Oswego county, N. Y. 


*,.* The annual all-day conference under the 


auspices of the Western Quarterly Meeting’s | 


Philanthropic Committee will be held at London 
Grove Meeting-house, on Seventh day, Eighth 
month 17, to convene at 10 o'clock. 

The program will- consist of literary exercises 
in the forenoon, and an address by Henry W. 
Wilbur, of New York, in the afternoon. Subject, 
‘Good Citizenship.’’ A cordial invitation is 

' extended to all. S. Joun Pye, Clerk. 


mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made the following appointments : 
EIGHTH MONTH ; 
18. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting have made the following appoint- 
ments for the Eighth month : 
11. Woodstown, N. J., 10.30 o’clock a. m. 
25. Cape May, N. J , 11 o'clock a. m. 
Cuar.es L. Lippincott, Clerk. 
| *,*An Indulged Meeting will be held in the 
public school building, Ocean City, N. J , on 
| First-days, at II a. m., until about the middle 


of the Ninth month. 


*,* © Friends Almanac ’”’ 
issued at an early date; 


for 1902 should be 

it is therefore 
requested that clerks of meetings or other 

| interested Friends should advise a¢ once Friends’ 
Book Association, 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 

| phia, of any needed corrections. 

| 


REDUCED RATES TO CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN., AND RETURN. 
| On account of the Twelfth Annual Convention 
| of National Association of Letter Carriers, at 
| Chattanooga, Tenn., September 2-7, Ig01, 
| the Southern Railway will sell round-trip 
| tickets to Chattanooga, Tenn., at rate of one 
first-class fare. Tickets will be sold, to anyone, 
'on August 31, September 1 and 2, with final 
| limit September 10, 1901. 
| Through Pullman Drawing-room sleeping- 
| cars to Chattanooga daily. Dining car service. 
Chas. L Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
| Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
| phia, will furnish all information. 
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THE Best TIMETO ANSWER A LETTER. 
—The best time to answer a letter is while 
you are under its spell, and before your 
interest in it has grown cold. Home 
letters should be regular. The glow and 
impulse of love, stimulated anew, will be 
responsively stirred, if the reply is not too 
long deferred. I am always sorry for 
families who suffer the lines of communi- 
cation between them to weaken or rust 
because of carelessness in writing, and 
many atime my heart has ached for the 
disappointment visible in an old face, 
when some young Jean or Molly, whose 
letter is wistfully anticipated, has forgotten 
to send it at the right time.— [Margaret E. 
Sangster, in Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 











A BUILDER in Glasgow recently caught 
sight of a joiner standing smoking, with 
his kit unopened. Simply asking his 
name, which he found to be Malcolm 
Campbell, he called him into the office, 
and, handing him four days’ pay, told 
him to leave at once. Then he went up 
to the foreman and told him he had made 
an example of Malcolm Campbell by 
paying him off for not working properly. 
‘«Great Scott !’’ exclaimed the foreman : 
‘«that chap was only looking for a job!’ 
— (Gathered. ] 


THE other day Professor Foster's little 
daughter was disobedient, and was ban- 
ished to a closed room until she overcame 
her fault. A protocol was agreed upon, 
so that when the young lady was ready 
‘*to be good ’’ she was to be released, and 
reinstated in her mother’s affections. A 
few minutes of silence elapsed, and then 
the knocking washeard. ‘‘Are you ready 
to be good, my daughter?’’ ‘‘ Well, 
mamma, I will be partly good if you will 
partly open the door.’’—[Gathered. ] 


PROFESSOR (returning home at night, 
hears noise): ‘‘Is some = there ?’’ 
Burglar (under the bed): ‘*No!’’ Pro- 
fessor: ‘‘ That's strange. 1 was positive 
some one was under my bed.’’—[Tid- 
Bits. ] 
















































































A creamy creation of 
appetizing flavor, good 
with your coffee in the 
morning, good with 
your tea in the afternoon. 




















When the appetite calls 
for a little spice 


Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 





















UP THE HUDSON. 


On Eighth month 15, 22, and 29 the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will run its usual 
midsummer excursions to the ‘‘ Upper Hudson,’’ 
under personal escort. Special trains will leave 
Broad Street Station a: 7.34 a. m., stopping at 
principal points between Philadelphia and 








CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
Telephone 1-37-72. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties, 















Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, giviog 
those who disembark an hour and a half at that 
point, and enabling them to view the United 


States Military Academy. 
In order to insure an early return, no stop 
















On Jellies 


preserves and pickles, spread 
@ thin coating of refined 


Will keep them WAX moisture and 
acid proof. Paraffine Wax is also useful in 
a dozen other ways about the house. 
directionsin each pound package. 

Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 





en Wineuis ia 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAIPLE COPY. 





Just PuBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosepH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S. W. COR. 15TH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 













will be made at Newburgh, although the 
steamer will run to a point off that city and 
there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following round- 
trip rates: From Philadelphia, Bristol, and 
intermediate stations, $2.50; Trenton, $2.00; 
Tu!pehocken, Westmoreland, and intermediate 
stations, $2.50; Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen’s 
Lane, $2.60; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill, $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection will be 
made with regular trains from Chestnut Hill 
Branch. 

Tickets good only on special train and 
connections at above points. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphis 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa 





OFFICES: { 













F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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7ia Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 








Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORY 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAF 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTAT*S. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


MANAGERS 


AND 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
— A. Brown, Jr., 
ENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
Joun B Garrett, 
Wiriiam H. JENKS, 
Witiiam H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 
Georce H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 


Isaac H. CLoruigr, 
Pemberton S Hvutcuinson, 
Tuomas DeWitt Cuvier, 
C Hartman Kuun, 

James Speyer, 

Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
Grorce G. Haven, 
Avucustus D. Jurtiiarp, 
Epwarp J. Berwinp, 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphic 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrate: 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R.SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actua 
ASAS.WING; Manager of Insurance Department, donne ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. RO 


rr FOULKE;; Assistant Trust Yi BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, AVIT 
. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Seevctary, G WALTER BORTON. 


RANDAL MorGan. 


Boox.isetr 
MaILep 


The Pennhurst, 


Open the entire year. 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczaw Env or Tennessex Avz. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
‘Steam heat, electric beils, heated sun parior, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 

M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON 


‘THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avz., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts. 
KE. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


Opens Sixth month rs. 


The Eversea, 


627 Wes.ey Ave., Ocgan City, N. J. 
Special rates during June and September. 


AMY I. GARRETT. 


Kept by Friends. 
Nicely located. 
m. 5. 


The Driftwood, 
Ocean City, 
For particulars address 
SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 
Sixth and Wesley Avenues. 
Oe cee Acc sommodates 
The Bartram, Ea 
Wi_pwoopn, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. 
attention given to the menu. 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 


Owner and Manager. 


. ROOMS WITH PRI- 
Pan-American, vate family. Within easy 
walking distance of the mainentrance. $1.00 per person. 
MRS. C. M. HAMPTON, 116 Congress Street 


Especial 


To Pan-American Visitors. 

A beautifully situated house, with airy rooms and bath, 
$1.00 perday. First-class cafe in same block. Cars 
pass the door to Exposition. For further information 
address, THE MISSES BLECKLEY, 2097 West Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y 


ESTABLISHED 18680 


.-CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane d Rushes con- 
stantliy on #@ ... the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philadelphia, Og 


| For a little lady of twoanda half years 

| this will do. She had picked up a cane 

| in the corner of the room and was playing 

| with it,—a plain stick bent at the end. 
Papa asked, ‘‘ What are you doing with 

|thecane?’’ ‘‘Itisn’tacane.’’ ‘‘ What 
isitthen?’’ ‘It’s an umbrella without 
any clothes on it.’"-—[N. W. Christian 
Advocate. ] 


A LITTLE maid with asocial nature was 
anxious to come into the parlor when her 
mother’s friends arrived. Finally, mamma 
said : ‘‘You may come in when the 
ladies are here if you can be quiet, and 
remember that little girls should be seen, 
not heard.’’ The little one pondered for 
a moment, and then asked, ‘ But, 
mamma, what shall I do with the mouth- 
ful of words I've got ?’’— [Gathered. ] 


A CHINESE laundry firm in Hong Kong 
recently sent the following announcement 
to its prospective English customers : 
‘Ladies and Gentlemen : We, the washer 
of every kind of clothes, blankets, and so 
on ; newly established the company and 
engaged the business. Contrary to our 
opposite company we will most cleanly 
and carefully wash our customers with 
possible cheap prices. With your wages 
we will work the business.”’ 


A LITTLE girl had sent back her plate 
for turkey two or three times, and had 
been helped bountifully to all the good 
things. Finally she was observed looking 
rather disconsolately at the unfinished 
part of her dinner. ‘‘ What's the matter, 
Ethel ?’’ asked Uncle John. ‘‘ You look 
so mournful.’’ ‘‘ That's just the matter,’’ 
said Ethel. ‘‘I am mor'n full.’” And 
then she wondered why everybody 
laughed. —[Gathered. } 


In Germany a school-boy or urchin 
seen with a cigar or cigarette between his 
lips would promptly be pounced upon by_ 
a vigilant guardian of the law, ag 
to suffer condign punishment 
temerity. 
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J. T. JACKSON ¢ & Co. 


Real Estate Brokers, 
Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investmeut Securities 
a Specialty. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


EDWARD T. BLACK 


(S. W. BLACK’S SON) 


Real Estate Agent and Broker 


has removed to larger and 
more desirable quarters at 


616 Sansom Street. Philadelphia 


Interest allowed on 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown. I South Twelfth Street), 
Chas. F. Cloud. Cores , 


Chas. Johnson. PHILADELPHIA. 
Norristown Osfee, 39 E. Main Street. 
FIVE PER CENT. SEVEN 


$2, 00 YEAR MORTGAGE secured on 


gars farn in Labette County, Kansas. Worth 
$13,000. Excellent Bond. Other m as well 
secured in amounts from $500 up. Negotiated by 
TAYLOR, WHEELER & CO. 


For sale by ISAAC FORSYTHE, 





503 Provident Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, R 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock — Philadelphia, Pe. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
Cur. Buuians, and Conreacrons. 2 
1125 Spring © rst street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 


pson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 


Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tiogs 


RIDING out of Cincinnati one day, a 
gentleman called my attention to the 
beautiful farms on every hand. 

‘« These farms,’’ he said, ‘‘ were bought 
by the working people of Cincinnati and 
paid for five and ten cents at a time.”’ 

I was interested and thought that surely 
some one had found a way of bettering 
the condition of the working man. 

‘« But the farms belong to the brewers,”’ 
my informart->~ i. 

- Sees d. 

n pay for the farms, 
a] #n0 sell the liquor own them. 
1208 Bolt? Out. 7 





